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The Genuine 
Aristocrats 
of the World of Sweets 


Just as fashionable—just as 
purely and conscientiously 
made now as they were in 
the beginning, 65 years ago. 


+] 





“*SUPER-EXTRA’ 
Chocolates 

and Confections— 
80c a pound box 


So wholesome that children may eat 
them with impunity—so-tempting that 
all mothers and sisters and sweethearts 
— them. Procure them from the 


t druggist in each locality—our 


* exclusive agent; or send $1.00 for 


specimen box. Also— 


“FINE” Chocolates and Confections 
60c a pound box. 


“VICTORIA” Chocolates and Con- 
fections, 50c a pound box. 


ethatt Chocolate, made in- 
stantly with boiling milk or water. 
ephen F. Whitman & Son, 


1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1642 





















Burpee’s 
Seeds Grow! 


Burpee’s New | 
Farm Annual |/ 
For 1908 


This complete book, bound “THE SEAL OF 
in lithographed covers and QUALITY” 
containing also six superb 
colored plates painted from nature, is Yours 
for the asking,—provided you have a garden and 
will mention where you saw this advertisement. 
It is an elegant book—the best seed catalog we have 
yet issued—and offers some most remarkable “ NEw 
CREATIONS” in Mp ay = and Flowers, which can 
be obtained only direct from us. Many a winter's 
evening can be spent pepteabty in planning your 
garden, by a careful study of this book. Shall we 
send you a copy? If youappreciate Quality in Seeds 
you will say Yes / 

If so. write to-day—do not put off and possibly 
forgec until it is too late! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
The Largest Mail-Order Seed House, 


Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
















































There’s 

a knack in 

stropping ara- 

zor. It’s clearly 
explained in our free 
catalogue. It will pay you 

to send for it and learn about 


Torrey 
Strops 


and how to use them. 

A Torrey Strop costs 50ce. to $2.50 
and your money back if not satisfied, 
Sent, post paid, if not at dealers. 
Torrey’s Olt-Edge Dressing 

keeps any strop soft and pli- 
able. 15c. or sent by mail 
upon receipt of price. 
Torrey Razors are the finest 
a razors made. 
J. R. TORREY & CoO. 


Dept. K& Woreester, Mass, 
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“The time has fully come 


when the English translation of the Bible 
300 years old should give place to 


The American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


So writes the conservative 
and constructive Editor of 
The Congregationalist. 

THE AMERICAN STAND- 
ARD BIBLE is the most ac- 
curate in translation, the 
most thorough in method, 
simplestin expression, and 
gives a clearer conception 
of the thought than ony 
translation B produce 
AU styles at book Ask for The American 
stures, 850.0092. Standard Edition, pub- 
lished by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


interesting booklet sent free 
Our free book tells the story of this great trans- 
lation, and what the leading editors and teachers 
and preachers in all denominations think of it. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible publishers for 560 years 
37u East 18th Street, New York 














THE SECULAR CHURCH 
THE DIVINE IN BUSINESS 


A small monthly: Advocates the secularization of the 
church; Holds that man’s worship of God is according 
to the ‘principles he carries out in his business; Teaches 
that such principles are his religion; in fact, whatever 
he may call them; Maintains that every one who is living 
according to the light of his religion is a member of the 
church. 


WOULD MAKE ONE’S WORKSHOP THE TEMPLE OF GOD! 





Subscription price fifty cents a year of ten numbers. 
Send five one-cent stamps for sample copy. 
ADDRESS 
‘‘ The Secular Church,” Elkhart, Indiana 


PAPA or MAMMA 


Send r name and address for a copy of | 
LITTLE FOLKS, the best magazine in the LITTLE FOLKS 
world for children from 3 to 12. It con- 
tains oe a stories and ~ b 
or rs and an 
aloud 





tiny listeners. It bas many sweet and 
dainty pictures and interesting, helpful de- 
ts. There is nothing just it. 

t us send a tree copy. Agents Wanted. 


Add 
8. © CASSINO CO., Dept. 24, Salem, Mass. 




















Book Bargains 


Let us have Ja name and address for our 
catalogues of New and Second-hand Books 


A Postal Does It. 


The 8. 8. WAVENS CO, - - - 157 W, 23d St., NEW YORK 
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* Pushing 
Your 
Business” 


is a strong new book on advertising by 
T. D. MacGregor, Ph. B., of the BANK- 
ERS MAGAZINE. It is crammed full of 
money making ideas—not theory, but the 
experience of one of the foremost advertis- 
ing men in the country. 


“PUSHING YOUR BUSINESS” gets right down 
to the fundamentals of copy, mediums and ge 8, 
and tells how to advertise successfully. t deals 
with the technique—the externals—of PAK 


ments to copy, but é helps you io help yoursel/—to work 
out your own salvation in your advertising problems. 

The author has had a hand in some of the bi st 
and most successful advertising campaigns. is 
‘“‘copy’’ has produced many thousands of dollars 
worth of business. He knows —_ branch of pub- 
licity from the inside. The book is written in the 
keen, personal style that has made the author’s ed- 
vertisements so resultful. 

“I consider Mr. MacGregor one of the best writers 
of 2, and real estate advertising in the coun- 
try." —H. Lesan, Pres. Lesan-Gould Adv. Agency, 
St. Louis, , t- York and Chicago 

“I have never read a book on this subject that 
has interested or hel me as much as ‘Pushing 
Your Business.’ ’’— E. Woodward, Gen. Mgr., 
Rickert-Finlay Realty Co., New York. 

“Mr. MacGregor’s specialty is financial advertis- 
ing and I think the work he has done in that ae 
is the best I have ever seen.”"—J. BE. W 
Hand, Knox & Co., Publishers Representatives, New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis. 

Others who have qpuben favorably of Mr. Mac- 
pom gt 8 work are: David G. Evans, Treas., ‘‘Suc- 

;_Dr. Channing Rudd, ‘‘Wall Street Journal”; 
Thos. Balmer, Adv. Dir., Rys. Adv. Co.; E. St. 
Elmo een i*%, Mgr., Burro hs Add Machine 
Co. ; bo Waldo P. Warren, Adv. "Mer. 
ce ner oO” oe Reskwall, Aav. 

Register %. a 5 ouston, Vice-President, 
Doubleday, Page & Co.; O. H. ~ we Vice- 
P » Frank Presbrey Adv. Co., and A. L. Wells, 
Awhile. de ling” prime 

ea Bee: — financial w 1 
estate — on - of the broa d sent 
ment of th > cubes, "PUSHING YOUR BUSINESS” 
is — hel oy to everyone who wants to get 
the a 4 — 37 returns from his adver- y, 





prepaid, 
If t genuine help in 7 
your business vend for thie book now. = oY “s 
The Bankers 2” Bankers 
ub. r) 
Publishing (97 99 William St. 
York 
Co., 99 William > ier ete 
"7  mnclosed find $1.00, for 
Street, New 9/7 which send me one copy 
York pt“. of “PUSHING YOUR BUSI- 
, 47° NESS," by T. D. MacGregor. 
+¥ 4 pS I ore re sey hr Te owt 
TP ia ive pnsi sdghbicditase akties o-npialeas eye > 


























THE INDEPENDENT 


‘Do you know this man? 


There is no more interesting character 

before the American public’ to-day than 

Charles Evans Hughes,Governor of New 
_________ York, yet little is known 
i —S—S—SSséoof*ihiis ideas and opinions. 
THE INDEPENDENT has 
made arrangements 
with G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons to collect and 
publish the addresses 
and letters of Governor 
Hughes in book form. 
This volume is an im- 
portant publication, and 
should be read by every 
American citizen re- 
gardless of his party or 
candidate. The book 
is now on the press and 
copies will be ready for 
delivery in a few days. 
We will be glad to 
enter the orders of 
our subscribers and"send them the book 
as soon as it is issued. The price is 
$1.50, which will include postage. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 130 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 
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HALLOWED HYMNS .2%> 


sy !. ALLAN 
son ot IRA D. 


SEEING—EVEN OUT OF CU 


100 new songs en, JUST PUBLISHED = 


Boards A apt $30 per 100—35c & 40c postpaid 
Returnable copies mailed to * earnest inguirers”’ 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


High-Grede Upright PIAN OS 


Slightly used instruments; 12 Steinways from $350 up 

6 Webers from $250 up; also ordinary second- head Up 
rights, $100 up; also 1o very fine Parlor Grand eens 
at about half. New pianos, mahogany, $145 and up. A 
line of beautiful popular new pianos at $250, $275, $300. 
Write for illustrated list. Cash or easy monthly pay- 
ments. 


LYON & HEALY, *since”® CHICAGO 


WE SHIP PIANOS EVERYWHERE ON APPROVAL 














SUMMER CAMP 


CAMP WONPOSET **'fonn*“™ 


An ideal vacation camp for young boys. Splendid cli- 
mate. Plenty of wholesome fun, fishing, boating, and all 
the other, sports boys love. Send for booklet to 

ROBERT TINDALE, 31 East 71st St., New York. 
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oe PI SAMUBL Vv. COLE, A. 
i begins September 


2. colicoe Advanced courses for high-school graduates and 
others. Art and music. Native French and German, New 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR res per ee 
Presiden 
16, Mog Eatowen. Certificates 


= hall and dormitories. Modern mnasium, with resi- 
dent in 

and electricity. 
Boston. For catalogue and views, address 


structor; tennis, basket-ball, fleld-hockey, etc. Steam 
Healthful location, within 30 miles of 


WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 








Syracuse 
University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Offers, besides the regular a Courses, 
Mechanical, Electrical and Civil nginecring, 
Architecture, Music, Painting, Law, Medicine, 
Sociology, Pedagogy. 

Over forty of the leading Universities of this 
country and Europe are represented on the 
Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts. 
Tuition expenses are so moderate that they 
are less than the fees in some Colleges where 


free tuition is given. Send for catalogue. 


SUMMER SCHOOL July 6-August 15 
Bulletin sent on application. 
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COLDWELL 
LAWN MOWERS 


HAND, HORSE and MOTOR POWER 


600 on the PARKS of GREATER NEW YORK 




















They were also used 
EXCLUSIVELY 
on the grounds of the 


Jamestown Exposition 


If your dealer does not sell them, write 
for our catalogue and we will 
quote you special prices. 






ALL OUR MOWERS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 









a ae 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
50 Coldwell Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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French Fair. London and National Fete, Paris. erway is Shorter a. 
arranged, For program wr: 
REV. DR. WITHROW, F. RB. 8. C., Toronto, Can. 


Faron SANITARIUM 


























Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Heopital: visit before de- 
_eiding. C."SPENCER KINNEY . D., Easton, Pa. 





S165 soe. Gee cet memboreh: | # 
comfortable travel. focal} European Tours 


1055-A, Pitteburg, Pa. 


Se Sane HOTEL BRUNSWICK 











YELLOWSTONE PARK «ruf'suyant way » BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
©” BRYANT-SPENCE TOURS, 457-9 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. EUROPEAN ead AMERICAN PLANS 





UROPE with Professors Naylor-Rose- 
heels EE Sesicie ace aarans ce | HOTEL MARTINIQUE 
EUROP Small select ay ladies, sailing July 3d by ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
White Star e—Mediterranean Route—67-74 Broadway and 33d Street 


da: Fifteenth Summer Tour_S pecial ooportanie for young 
indies. Address MISS BARBOUR, 29 East 29th Y. Outy. New York City 


TouRs TO LANDS OF MIDNIGHT-SUN poems. 92.00 pew, doy ond ao 


per day and up 









































NORTH CAPE, NORWEGIAN FJORDS and all Scandinavian Tours a Specialty Parlor, Bedroom and and Bath, $5.( $5.00 per day and u 
NORTHERN TOURIST BUREAD, 18 Broadway, N.Y. 
Travel Italy-England. June-Sept. Free Prepara- HOTEL ST. ST. DENIS 
Study tion. Small, select. Lectures. DR. FLICE, EUROPEAN PLAN 
Club Professor European History, Syracuse, N. Y. : 
Broadway and 1iith Street 




















SMALL, PRIVATE TOURS ABROAD—Twenty-two years’ 
experience, | Smell arties. Two ee can, ee eS euth New York City 
em a e urope; one a navia @& 
Holland by Motor-Bost,’ Write to HONEYMAN'S PBI. Rooms $1.00 and upward 
VATE TOURS, Plainfield, N. J. WR. TAYLOR & SON, Inc., 



















from Chicago, daily 
March Ist to April 30th. . 


Our Daily and Personally Con- 
ducted Excursions are in charge 
of experienced men, who look after 
your comfort enroute, in Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars through from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Portland via 


Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North Western Line 


Double berth 
$7.00 from 
Chicago. 
Write for booklets and maps. 
S. A. HUTCHISON, 


Manager Tourist D 
212 Clark St., or 120 Jackson 





















Correspondingly low rates from other points 
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70° Anniversary _Number _ We want every reader of Tue 


INDEPENDENT to have a copy of our 

‘zoth Anniversary Garden Book.” It is 

reers sGardenBook : more than a mere catalogue. It is the 
acknowledged authority on flowers, veg- 

etables, decorative plants, shrubs, lawn— 

every needful for the large country estate or a small city garden. 


Many leading colleges use it as a-reference book. 
The 7oth Anniversary Edition ‘‘ Dreer’s Garden Book” has been 











enlarged to 248 pages. Four color and four duotone plates, and 
hundreds of photographic reproductions of 


worthy navelties and dependrble varieties 
of flowers and vegetables 


We will send a copy WITHOUT CHARGE # you mention this magazine. 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B-262, Chicago, Ill. Pipi ns / 
AULA ammenl 


134 W 14th St.e 


TELEPHONE — 4760~-CHELSEA 




































INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF CER- 
TAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY CON- 
FLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY TIME 
IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, ETC. 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE HUN- 
DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 
RESOURCES, WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
ERS UNTHINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEP’T 
A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE AND 
ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE NET 
SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 











CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


Principal Office Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
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TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


Corporate ‘eccestins 


Treats fully and practically of (1) the treasurer's 
duties and liabilities; (2) the corporate books of ac- 
count, with opening and special entries; (3) the treas- 
urer’s and auditor’s reports with forms; (4) bank de- 
posits, checks and dividends; (5) negotiable instru- 
ments; (6) stock and bond issues; (7) forms relatin 
to corporate finance, including checks, notes, dividen 
notices, preferred stock, bonds, etc. Legal notes by 
Thomas Conyngton of the New York Bar. The most 
complete and valuable work of the kind. 500 pages. 
6x9 in. 1908. Buckram Binding, Prepaid Price, $4.00. 


FINANCING enerpri0e 


By FRANCIS COOPER 

A practical work telling how money is secured for 
enterprises. Two volumes. Vol. I tells hows to in- 
vestigate, protect and capitalize an enterprise; Vol. II 
how to prepare and present it to secure money, to- 
gether with discussion of prospectuses, guaranteed 
stock, employment of promoters, commissions, under- 
writing, etc. The only successful work on promotion. 
Has been sold in every part of the world and has 
received the unqualified approval of purchasers. 2nd 
Poa te 540 pages. 1907. Buckram Binding, Charges 

.00. 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 


















Send for Table of Contents and List of Business 
Books. 


sleep and a good appetite. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


Rooms 12-14 229 Broadway, New York 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
mg on receipt of 25 cents. Rumrorp CHEmiIcaL 
orkS, Providence, R. I. 












































Odorless j No Rubber 
Impervious Q Washable 
Hygienic Reasrened Guaranteed | 
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DRESS SHIELD ’ 


THE SHIELD OF QUALITY 

Hundreds of thousands of women are now using the Og Dress Shield. Why? Because it is Odorless and a 
Impervious. It is Hygienic and can be Cleansed. It is Durable and Guaranteed. And it is the ONLY : 
shield combining all these essential qualities and backed by a bona-fide guarantee. Your garment is protected j 
by wearing the op. Satisfaction and comfort are assured by usiug the ofp. Insist on having ofp 
Shield and take no other. Made in all styles and sizes. 

Send for our Dress Shield Brieflet. This little booklet should be in the hands of every woman. 

Sent FREE on request. Write today. Address 
THE 0) MANUFACTURING CO. 
Middletown, Conn. 
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Survey of the World 


. President Roosevelt de- 
Phe Battleship cided on the 13th that 

the battleship fleet should 
visit Australia, Hawaii, Samoa and the 
Philippines, and return by way of the 
Suez Canal, arriving at Hampton Roads 
about one year from the date of its de- 
parture, which was December 16th, 1907. 
The invitation from Australia has been 
supplemented by one from the British 
Government in a letter addressed by 
Ambassador Bryce to Secretary Root. 
Mr. Bryce wrote that he had been direct- 
ed by the British Government to bring 
to the attention of our Government the 
hope expressed by the Commonwealth of 
Australia that the fleet would be instruct- 
ed to visit the principal Australian ports, 
and also to say that Australia’s invitation 
was most cordially indorsed by the Gov- 
ernment at London, which would be glad 
to have it accepted. The fleet arrived at 
Magdalena Bay on the 11th, two days 
ahead of the schedule, in excellent condi- 
tion and “ready for any service.” It re- 
mains there for target practice, and will 
arrive on May sth at San Francisco, 
where there will be a grand review on 
the 8th. After a visit to Puget Sound 
(and possibly to Vancouver) it will leave 
San Francisco on July 6th for Honolulu. 
Then it will go to Samoa, to the Aus- 
tralian cities of Melbourne and Sydney, 
and to Manila. After target practice in 
Philippine waters it will start for home. 
No provision has been made for a visit 
to Japan, altho the Japanese Government 
desires that the fleet shall come to a 
Japanese port. The Foreign Office at 
Tokio says the decision to send the fleet 
homeward by way of Suez “should 
silence all war talk” and is “a guarantee 
of the peace of the world.” The very 
successful voyage of 13,000 miles to 
Magdalena Bay is the subject of much 


favorable comment in the European press 
and foreign offices. It is generally re- 
garded abroad as striking proof of the 
efficiency of our navy and as an instruc- 
tive measure of American naval power. 
The entire voyage, as now planned, will 
be about 37,000 miles, and it is expected 
that at San Francisco the two new battle- 
ships, “Nebraska” and “Wisconsin,” will 
be added to the fleet. Thoro search was 
made on one of the islands of the Gala- 
pagos group by the officers and men of 
the “Yankton” for Frederick Jeffs, an 
American sailor unintentionally marooned 
there in May last, but they could not find 
him. 


& 
: The Department of Justice 
malreed = ssks Congress for authority 
Questions 


to sue the Oregon & Califor- 
nia Railroad Company (which is con- 
trolled by Mr. Harriman) to recover 
2,000,000 acres of granted land, asserting 
that the terms of the granting act have 
been flagrantly violated. -In the Senate 
the necessary resolution has been past. 
Mr. Harriman is president of the com- 
pany. Ina formal statement to the Sen- 
ate committee, Attorney General Bona- 
parte says that the granting act required 
the company to sell the land to actual 
settlers only, in tracts of not more than 
160 acres to each purchaser, and at a 
price not exceeding $2.50 per acre; that - 
the company, disobeying the law, sold 
800,000 acres, mainly to speculators, in 
the largest possible quantities and at the 
highest possible prices; and that in 1902 
it violated the agreement in another way 
by withdrawing from market the unsold 
remainder of 2,000,000*acres, of which 
the assessed valuation is $18,000,000. 
The company’s purpose, he alleges, is to 
prevent such development of the region 
as would invite the construction of rail- 
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roads in competition with the existing 
transportation monopoly. The company 
is said to have realized $4,500,000 from 
sales made prior to.1902,——Counsel for 
several Union Pacific stockholders have 
served upon the company’s directors a de- 
mand that they shall sue E. H. Harriman, 
H. H. Rogers and James Stillman to re- 
cover for the company all profits realized 
by the sale of railroad stocks to the com- 
pany by these three directors. This ac- 
tion is preliminary to a suit against the 
latter by the complainants, whose estimate 
of the profits in question is $26,000,000. 
It is now admitted that the Georgia 
Central Railroad was bought in June last 
for E. H. Harriman by Oakleigh Thorne 
and Marsden J. Perry. It was Mr. Har- 
riman’s purpose to transfer this property 
to the Illinois Central, and thus to com- 
plete a line from the’ Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific under the control of himself and his 
associates. The Georgia Central touches 
the Illinois Central at Birmingham, and 
extends to Savannah. Knowledge of Mr. 
Harriman’s ownership was withheld from 
the public until last week, while his con- 
trol of the Illinois Central was in litiga- 
tion. Having pleaded guilty to the re- 
bate indictments recently found, the St. 
Louis & San Francisco road has been 
fined $13,000. In an address at St. 
Louis, last week, Paul Morton, president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
and formerly Secretary of the Navy, ear- 
nestly advocated Federal control of all 
railway business, intrastate as well as in- 
terstate, in order that the disturbing effect 
of State legislation upon interstate rates 
and traffic might be avoided. He was in 
favor of such Federal supervision, he 
said, because he was opposed to Govern- 
ment ownership, “which would be the 
very worst thing that could happen to the 
country.”.———_In Washington, last week, 
representatives of railway labor unions 
argued against pending propositions for 
reduction of passenger rates and other 
restrictions, on the ground that they 
would cause reductions of wages. 
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Several conferences relat- 
ing to legislation proposed 
for enactment at the pres- 
ent session of Congress have recently 
been held at the White House. It is un- 
derstood that the President regrets the 











Washington 
Topics 
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failure of Congress to take action with 
respect to the recommendations of his 
December message. At some of these 
conferences representatives of railway 
interests and of organized labor have 
been present. The President, it is under- 
stood, desires that the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law shall be amended to permit 
railroads to make-traffic agreements, sub- 
ject to approval by the Commission ; that 
labor unions shall be exempted from 
classification as combinations in restraint 
of trade, and that a constitutional em- 
ployers’ liability bill shall be passed. He 
would also like to see the question of 
licensing interstate corporations by Fed- 
eral authority taken up. The representa- 
tive of organized labor in the conferences 
has been Mr. Gompers. It was report- 
ed at the beginning of last week that the 
President had directed Commissioner 
herbert Knox Smith to investigate the 
methods of trading and speculation on 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
other exchanges, with the purpose of 
suggesting legislation against trading in 
futures and upon margins. On the 13th, 
however, Secretary Straus, to correct any 
misapprehension, published the following 
explanation : 

“Secretary Straus states, in regard to the 
matter of bucket shops, that the President 
has simply referred the subject to this depart- 
ment, with the request to have Mr. Herbert 
Knox Smith, Commissioner of Corporations, 
examine certain bills aimed at bucket shops 
and to report his views on the general subject. 
The President has not ordered any general in- 
vestigation of Stock Exchanges, and Mr. 
Smith has been instructed to use his own 
judgment in reporting upon the subject and 
getting the facts that the President desires.” 
Six of the treaties adopted at the 
Hague Peace Conference were ratified, 
without opposition, in’ the Senate last 
week. They are the agreements relating 
to the opening of hostilities, the laws and 
customs of war on land, the rights and 
duties of neutral powers and persons in 
case of war on land, the laying of auto- 
matic submarine contact mines, bombard- 
ment by naval forces, and the adaptation 
of the principles of the Geneva Conven- 
tion to naval warfare. In a letter to the 
President forwarding the treaties for 
transmittal to the Senate, Secretary Root 
said : 








“Let me go beyond the limits of the cus- 
tomary formal letter of transmittal and say that 
I think the work of the Second Hague Confer- 
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énce, which is mainly embodied in these con- 
ventions, presents the greatest advance ever 
made at any single time toward the reasonable 
and peaceful regulation of international con- 
duct, unless it be the advance made at the 
Hague Conference of 1899. The most valu- 
able result of the conference of 1899 was that 
it made the work of the conference of 1907 
possible. The achievements of the two confer- 
ences justify the belief that the world has 
entered upon an orderly process thru which, 
step by step, in successive conferences, each 
taking the work of its predecessor as its point 
of departure, there may be continual progress 
toward making the practice of civilized nations 
conform to their peaceful professions.” 

Irish patriotic organizations have sent to 
the State Department emphatic protests 
against a new treaty of arbitration with 
Great Britain, said to have been nego- 
tiated by Secretary Root and Ambas- 
sador Bryce. Resolutions of the same 
tenor have been forwarded to the Senate. 


Js 


: Four of the 
Harrisburg Capitol = ion indicted for 


Conspirators Convicted defrauding the 


State of Pennsylvania in supplying fur- 
niture for the new Capitol at Harrisburg 
were convicted, on the 13th, at the close 
of a trial which had consumed seven 
weeks. They are ex-Auditor-General 
William P. Snyder, ex-Treasurer Wil- 
liam L. Mathues, James M. Shumaker, 
formerly Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, and John H. Sander- 
son, the leading contractor. The jury 
was out for nearly ten hours, but only 
two ballots were taken, the first standing 
I1 to 1 for conviction. It was alleged 
that the defendants conspired to rob the 
State, the contractor presenting fraudu- 
lent bills, which were fraudulently certi- 
fied by Architect Joseph M. Huston and 
fraudulently audited and paid by the ac- 
cused officers. This case involved a 
fraudulent payment of $19,000 in a bill 
for $50,000. Representatives of the 
State allege that the entire sum wrong- 
fully taken by the conspirators was near- 
ly $5,000,000. The maximum penalty 
provided by law is two years in the 
penitentiary and a fine of $1,000. Ten 
other men have been indicted and in all 
there are thirty-eight cases. At the next 
trial the defendants will be Architect 
Joseph M. Huston, Congressman H. 
Burd Cassel, Assistant Auditor Frank 
Irvine and three (Snyder, Mathues and 
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Shumaker) who have already been con- 
victed. The discovery of the frauds fol- 
lowed the election of William H. Berry, 
a Democrat, to the office of State Treas- 
urer, and the indictments were the result 
of an investigation made by a commis- 
sion of the Legislature. It had been 
commonly thought that the cost of the 
new capital was $4,000,000, but it soon 
appeared that $4,000,000 had been ex- 
pended in erecting the building, and that 
$9,000,000 more had been paid for furni- 
ture, painting, etc. Contractors had re- 
ceived sums greatly in excess of the 
market value of the articles supplied, 
their profits rising in some instances to 
1,000 and even 2,000 per cent. Governor 
Pennypacker’s responsibility for the 
fraudulent payments has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion. During the re- 
cent trial the prosecutors—Attorney- 
General Todd and James Scarlet—spoke 
of him as an “honest but deluded old 
man.” 
we 

‘ Reports concerning the 
discharged negro sol- 
diers were presented 
last week by the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs. Their character was 
foreshadowed by the committee’s resolu- 
tions, to which we referred on the 5th 
inst. Four Republicans (Messrs. Lodge, 
Warren, Warner and Du Pont) and all 
of the five Democrats signed the majority 
report, which says that the Brownsville 
shooting was done by “some of the” dis- 
charged soldiers, altho those who did it 
were not identified by the testimony. In 
a supplemental report, the four Republi- 
cans recommend legislation permitting 
the re-enlistment of those who can prove 
their innocence. The minority report, 
signed by Senators Scott, Hemenway, 
Foraker and Bulkeley (all Republicans), 
asserts that the guilt of. no one of the dis- 
charged men has been proved and rec- 
ommends that they be restored to the 
service. Another report, signed by Sen- 
ators Foraker and Bulkeley, sets forth 
Mr. Foraker’s views at great length. At 
the same time there was laid before the 
Senate a message from the President on 
this subject. At the beginning he says 
that on December 12th, 1906, the Secre- 
tary of War, “at my direction,” issued an 
order providing that applications of the 
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discharged men for re-enlistment might 
be made, accompanied by written evi- 
dence designed to show their innocence. 
Proceedings under this order were inter- 
rupted by the Senate investigation. The 
committee now finds (the President con- 
tinues) that “the facts upon which my or- 
der of discharge was based are substanti- 
ated by the evidence.” The testimony se- 
cured by the committee being now avail- 
able, he desires to revive the order of 
December 12th, 1906, and to have it car- 
ried out. But the time limit during which 
reinstatement was possible has expired: 

“I therefore recommend the passage of a law 
extending this time limit, so far as the soldiers 
concerned are affected, until a year after the 
passage of the law, and permitting the rein- 
statement by direction of the President of any 
man who in his judgment shall appear not to 
be within the class whose discharge was 
deemed necessary in order to maintain the 
discipline and morale of the army.” 


s&s 
‘ Some weeks ago the 
Fhe Pen Poanciec® 'Catifornis District 


vont Court of Appeals re- 


versed the judgment of the trial court in 
the case of ex-Mayor Eugene E, Schmitz 
(convicted of extortion and sentenced to 
be imprisoned for five years) and or- 
dered that Schmitz be released. By unan- 
imous vote the Supreme Court of the 
State has now confirmed this decision. As 
Schmitz was held under more than 100 
additional indictments, however, he could 
gain freedom only by furnishing $335,000 
in bail. This was promptly supplied by 
Thomas H. Williams, president of the 
California Jockey Club, and William J. 
Dingee, an Oakland capitalist. Schmitz 
and Ruef had been at variance, but after 
Schmitz’s release the two became intimate 
friends again. In the case in question it 
was admitted that the proprietors of sev- 
eral restaurants had been required to pay 
large sums to Ruef and Schmitz, in order 
that they might continue to do business, 
and Ruef (indicted with Schmitz) plead- 
ed guilty. Recent events indicate much 
confidence on the part of Schmitz, Ruef 
and other indicted men that they will be 
able to defeat the prosecutors. Ruef has 
asked that he be allowed to withdraw his 
plea of guilty. In support of this appli- 
cation he submits a remarkable affidavit, 
asserting that he made the plea under 
duress, He had a formal contract of im- 
munity, which has been published. The 


prosecutors say it was broken by him be- 
cause he refused to testify as he had 
promised to do. Ruef now says to the 
court that it was abrogated by the prose- 
cutors because he declined to perjure him- 
self for them. They urged him, he as- 
serts, to swear falsely against Patrick 
Calhoun, president of the street railroad 
company, and other indicted men, and to 
give false testimony which might lead to 
the indictment of Governor Gillett and 
E. H. Harriman. He would have Prose- 
cutors Langdon and Heney tried for sub- 
ornation of perjury. He has even 
brought suit against these prosecutors, 
Judge Dunne, Rudolph Spreckels and 
Detective Burns, to recover $4,659 which 
he says they compelled him to pay for 
the expenses of his confinement in a pri- 
vate prison. Some say that at first Ruef, 
to save himself, undertook to assist the 
prosecutors, and that he was induced af- 
terward to serve the interests of promi- 
nent indicted men who believed that with- 
out his aid the prosecutors would be un- 
able to convict them. Ruef has had the 
sum required for his bail bonds reduced 
to $550,000, which, it is said, he hopes to 
obtain from some source. The Bulletin, 
a San Francisco paper which has vigor- 
ously supported the prosecution, has been 
sued for criminal libel by William S. Te- 
vis, on account of its assertions concern- 
ing negotiations with the old Board of 
Supervisors relating to the Bay Cities 
water supply system. At the trial two of 
the former Supervisors have testified that 
Ruef urged them to vote for the pur- 
chase of this water supply system at a 
price alleged to have been ten times its 
actual value, saying to them that their 
personal profits would be very large. 
This project was not included in the orig- 
inal charges of corruption. Judge Dunne, 
on the 14th, in dismissing the Ruef indict- 
ments covered by the Supreme Court’s 
decision, said that he regarded Ruef as 
the greatest criminal that had ever ap- 
peared in his court to escape just pun- 
ishment. 
Sd 
Lord Tweedmouth, 
Laas ip tage First Lord of the Ad- 
= miralty, has positively 
refused to make public the letter of the 
Emperor of Germany to him in regard to 
the British navy, and in this position is 
supported by the Government. The 
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House of Lords and the gallery were 
packed to hear his statement in regard to 
the matter, which was as follows: 


“I understand that some members are in- 
clined to ask questions about an extraordinary 
outburst in the press during the last few days. 
I should like to anticipate any questions. It is 
a fact that on Tuesday, February 18, I received 
a letter from his Imperial Majesty the German 
Emperor. The letter came by ordinary post 
and was private and personal. It was very 
friendly in tone and quite informal. When I 
received the letter I showed it to Sir Edward 
Grey, and he agreed with me that it should be 
treated as a private letter and not as official. 
Accordingly on Thursday, the 2oth, I replied to 
him in the same sense as that in which his let- 
ter had been directed to me—that is, in a 
friendly, informal manner. All I shall say 
further is this: That I beg to assure your Lord- 
ships I firmly believe the course I have adopted 
is a good one and calculated to do what we all 
so much desire, which is to do all we may to 
foster the good understanding between the 
German Emperor and ourselves.” 


Lord Rosebery denounced the London 
Times for calling attention to the exist- 
ence of the correspondence in the follow- 
ing language: 

_ “We have witnessed the whole world draw- 
ing the absolutely insane inference that the 
German Emperor was attempting to influence 
Lord Tweedmouth with the view of cutting 
down the naval estimates and checking the in- 
crease of British armaments. This country has 
been placed in a ridiculous position, and I am 
quite sure the idea mentioned never entered 
Emperor William’s head or the head of any 
educated person entitled to remain outside of a 
lunatic asylum. There is a section of the press 
which seems anxious to create friction be- 
tween these two countries. There is an im- 
pression abroad that because Great Britain 
has arrived at a friendly feeling for France she 
should be hostile to Germany. This section of 
the ny took up this trivial incident to excite 
morbid suspicions between the two countries, 
suspicions which, in my opinion, gradually are 
developing into danger for the peace of 
Europe.” 

The London Times in a later editorial 
calls attention to the fact that neither 
Lord Tweedmouth or Mr. Asquith denied 
any of its statements and says: 


“The Emperor’s letter no doubt contained 
what may be called banter, but it was in sub- 
stance a long and elaborate argument intended 
to persuade Lord Tweedmouth that the Ger- 
man naval preparations contain no menace at 
the present time or in the future to Great 
Britain, and therefore he ought not to induce 
Great Britain to augment her fleet. 

“There has been a great deal too much of 
this kind of diplomacy practised by Germany 
in other countries, as well as in Great Britain, 
and it can only be hoped that this exposure of 
the latest example will do something to dis- 
courage the system.” 
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In Berlin copies of the Emperor’s letter 
and of Lord Tweedmouth’s reply have 
been circulated, and it is said that it con- 
tains nothing which could be construed 
in any way to be an interference with the 
British navy program. A Berlin paper 
also objects to the letter being character- 
ized as an impulsive note, saying it was 
really a long and exhaustive discussion of 
the subject. ; 
& 
The bill for the relief 
4 pages . of the unemployed pre- 
ee ee metal by Philip H. 
Wilson, assistant editor of The Daily 
News and Liberal member for St. Pan- 
cras, forced upon the Government the 
necessity of deciding whether it would 
take further steps in a socialistic direc- 
tion or break with its radical labor sup- 
porters. Opposition was chiefly direct- 
ed against the third clause of the bill, 
which provided that the state must 
supply employment at standard wages 
to all persons out of work, or, in case 
work cannot be provided for them, 
they and their families must be sup- 
ported. This was regarded as a direct 
acceptance of the fundamental principle 
of socialism, and was objected to on 
that ground, and also as involving an 
enormous financial burden. James R. 
Macdonald, member for Leicester and 
secretary of the Labor Party, declared 
that the cost of it would not be more than 
the expense of building one “Dread- 
nought” annually, and it would be infi- 
nitely more useful to the nation. Fred- 
erick Maddison, Liberal member for 
Brunley, opposed the bill on the ground 
that it would waste the resources of the 
nation, throw out of work more persons 
than it would assist, and destroy the 
power of organized labor. He proposed 
as a substitute a resolution expressing a 
hope that the Government would con- 
sider immediately the recommendations 
in the forthcoming report of the Poor 
Law Commission so far as this dwelt 
with the problem of the unemployed. 
This amendment was accepted by the 
Government. Mr. Asquith, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and acting leader of the 
Cabinet, stated that the bill involved the 
ultimate state control of the whole ma- 
chinery of production, and would vastly 
aggravate the problem of the unemployed. 
John Burns, former leader of the Labor 
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Party and now a member of the Govern- 
ment, also opposed the bill on the ground 
that it would destroy the great fabric 
which unionism and the friendly societies 
had built up. The Government was do- 
ing all that it could reasonably be expect- 
ed to do to mitigate the sufferings of the 
unemployed, and there was no country in 
the world in which so much money is di- 
verted to the relief of the poor, aged and 
infirm. He declared that it was a great 
mistake to attempt to exalt fustian and 
corduroy above frockcoat and top hat 
government. Maddison’s amendment was 
voted as a substitute for the bill by 265 to 
118. There were 288 absentees, many of 
whom were unwilling to commit them- 
selves on this crucial question. Lord 
Rosebery, in a speech before the Liberal 
League, denounced socialism as even 
worse than a protective tariff, and at- 
tacked the Government for weakening 
the House of Lords in the present crisis. 

“We might be driven, tho I trust God we 
never shall be, to the formidable option be- 
tween protection and socialism. If it comes 
to a choice then I would have no hesitation, 
disagreeable tho the course would be, in pre- 
ferring protection. Protection is a great evil, 
a great tyranny, a great source of corruption; 
but socialism is the end of all empire, religious 
faith, freedom and property. If socialism 
were to dominate the community the Liberal 
party would inevitably disappear. 

“I honestly say, considering the menace of 
socialism which has reared its head in this 
country during the last year, and which is 
prepared to rear itself on every occasion again, 
that it strikes me as amazing that the Govern- 
ment at the present time should embark on the 
policy of abolishing the only barrier remaining 
between it and the people.” 


The House of Lords refused, by a 
vote of 153 to 33, to consider the Scotch 
Small Holdings Bill, which was again 
past by the House of Commons at the 
present session. 





The fact that King Al- 
fonso paid a two days’ 
visit to Barcelona and re- 
turned in safety to Madrid is regarded in 
Spain as a great triumph of law and or- 
der, for Barcelona ‘is the center of the 
anarchistic discontent and anti-dynastic 
animosity. There were no active mani- 
festations of hostility on the part of the 
populace, and the stringent precautions 
taken by the police prevented any vio- 
lence, if such were intended. A small 
bomb was exploded in a water pipe in 


King Alfonso 
in Barcelona 
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the quay where the King was expected 
to land, and after his departure the ex- 
plosion of a bomb in the marketplace in- 
jured four women. Other unexploded 
bombs were found in various parts of the 
city. Seven thousand extra guards had 
been sent to Barcelona, and the houses 
along ‘the streets thru which the King 
past were all searched, closed and guard- 
ed. The King visited the Austrian squad- 
ron in the harbor, attended a gala per- 
formance at the Liceo Theater, where 
twenty persons were killed in 1893 by a 
bomb, and inaugurated an extensive sys- 
tem of public works for the improvements 
of the city and the harbor. The mayor of 
Barcelona announced in advance that the 
Republican members, who formed half of 
the Municipal Council, were to welcome 
the King, not as Republicans, but as Cata- 
lans and Spaniards. 
& 


In the sessions of the Ap- 
propriation Committee ot 
the Reichstag the subject 
of the conditions and future prospects of 
the German colonies has been under con- 
sideration for the past three weeks, and 
Herr Dernburg, the Colonial Secretary, 
has given the results of the personal in- 
vestigation that he has made since his 
appointment to office. The condition of 
Togoland he described as very satisfac- 
tory, since it required no subsidy from 
the Empire. The railway from Lome to 
Palime is running and pays well. The 
surplus will be devoted to its extension. 
In Kamerun trade had increased 40 per 
cent. in the past year and now amounts 
to $8,500,000. The demand for rubber 
had caused an exploitation of the country 
which would seriously injure its own de- 
velopment and inflict great hardship 
upon the natives unless stopped by the 
Government. The rubber forests were 
being destroyed without planting new 
trees. The natives were entirely occu- 
pied in hunting for rubber to the neglect 
of agriculture, and thru the destruction 
of their villages and lack of food they 
might be driven to insurrection. In 
many districts the Government had 
stopped the expeditions thru the country 
in search of rubber. He denied that the 
slave trade was practiced openly, but may 
exist in remote regions. German East 
Africa is in an unsatisfactory condition. 
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There were too many officials on the 
coast, and too few in the interior. Some 
attention should be devoted to the study 
of the needs and capabilities of the na- 
tives, and the judicial system improved 
in their interest. During the German 
campaign in East Africa it had been 
found necessary to seize all supplies, and 
as a result 75,000 natives died from 
starvation in addition to those who per- 
ished from disease and in fighting. 
The Federal Council has decided to 
authorize the construction of goo miles 
of new railroads in Kamerun and Ger- 
man Southwest Africa. 
as 

China has practically ac- 
ceded to all the demands 
of Japan in regard to the 
steamer “Tatsu,” which was caught at 
Macao smuggling arms to the Chinese 
insurgents. ‘Lhe official statement of the 
Chinese Foreign Office holds that the 
vessel was seized in Chinese territorial 
waters while in the act of discharging 
her cargo of arms and ammunition, but 
acknowledges that the act of the Canton 
officials in hauling down the Japanese 
flag was an unintentional wrong, for 
which accordingly an apology is ten- 
dered. The Japanese flag will be again 
hoisted over the “Tatsu” and saluted by 
a Chinese warship when the steamer is 
released. China also agrees to purchase 
the munitions of war captured on the 
steamer, paying for them $10,500. The 
Japanese Government—influenced, it is 
said, by the British Ambassador, Sir 
Claude Macdonald—has agreed ta exer- 
cise stricter control over the exportation 
of arms to the Chinese revolutionists. 
The Viceroy of Canton has declared that 
he would rather resign than release the 
“Tatsu” in accordance with an order of 
the Pekin Government. An indignation 
meeting held at Canton has declared in 
favor of a boycott. The first Japanese 
naval squadron has sailed from Formosa 
under sealed orders. The financial strin- 
gency in Japan shows no signs of relief, 
and the Government will have great diffi- 
culty in raising money for the increased 
appropriations for the army and navy, 
and at the same time for the purchasing 
of railroads from private companies and 
extending them. In spite of her losses 
during the war the Japan navy is much 
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stronger than it was before, possessing 
twice as many battleships and one-third 
more cruisers. Besides the ships that 
have been built, twenty-one vessels 
captured from the Russians have been 
fitted for service. Among these are five 
battleships, representing 62,524 tons, i. ¢., 
the “Orel” (now named the “Iwami”), 
the “Peresviet” (“Sagami”), “Poltava” 
(“Tango”), “Retvizan” (“Hizen”) and 
*Pobieda” (“Sue”). 

Sd 


Both Russia and Italy 
have circulated diplo- 
matic notes to the effect 
that they see nothing dangerous or ob- 
jectionable in the proposal of Austria to 
run a railroad line thru the province of 
Novibazar. Sir Edward Grey, British 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, states that 
Great Britain’s attitude to all such proj- 
ects is one of benevolent neutrality, ‘but 
that no active British support can be 
given to any of them until the Porte has 
agreed upon an effective scheme of 
Macedonian reform. He proposed the 
appointment of a governor of Macedonia, 
with the approval of the Powers, the in- 
troduction of a reformed judiciary and 
an efficient police service. This radical 
project will be opposed by many of the 
Powers as well as by Turkey. The Sul- 
tan has announced that he will agree to 
extend the present system of an inter- 
national police force for seven more 
years, in the hope that the Powers will 
be able to carry out the reforms for 
which it was devised——The Turkish 
troops have not yet withdrawn from 
Persian territory, and Fazyl Pasha still 
holds the town of Suj Bulak, in spite of 
the official denials. He refuses to obey 
the orders of the Sultan to retire, as it 
would leave the country in confusion. 
Russian Cossacks are on Persian terri- 
tory, with field batteries, to defend the 
capital against Sheik Mahomud, who is 
reported to be marching on Teheran with 
30,000 followers. Mulai Hafid, Sul- 
tan of the South, has applied to General 
d’Amade, commander of the French 
army in Morocco, for a truce for the 
purpose of making arrangements for 
permanent peace. The recent victories 
of the French troops in the vicinity of 
Settat have apparently destroyed his 
power and prestige, 
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the State Socialism (or capital- 

ism) puts any check on the cam- 
paign of the reactionary classes against 
progress. The present tendency of the 
Russian Government is the resultant of 
these three. forces—the strengthening 
and better organization of the brute 
power of the state, its absorption of 
private industry, and measures against 
liberty of the individual in every sphere 
of private and public life—the ‘‘coming 
slavery” that haunted Herbert Spencer. 

This tendency will be maintained until 
the Czar has been forced to acknowledge 
not that he has voluntarily granted some 
reform while his power remains intact, 
but that the people have compelled him 
to abdicate or to share his power. 

The coming Government, like the pres- 
ent one, will be rich and strong. It will 
not need: to bother about the details of 
the persecution of the individual. But it 
will still need the support against the 
ever-rising tide of revolutionary feeling 
of certain classes that receive their in- 
come from privilege rather than directly 
from the coffers of the state. It will 
have to seek the aid of these thru lend- 
ing them the arbitrary power of the state 
to crush their rivals or, as we shall now 
see, to crush their employees. It will be 
done not in disorder as now, but by law 
as the moderate reactionaries suggest. 

Western Europeans and Americans do 
not have the habit of mind of thinking of 
social evolution as sometimes going back- 
ward. There has been too much pros- 
perity in the past century for America, 
Great. Britain or France to have a very 
defined idea of the reverse of progress. 
Nevertheless we all know that this thing 
can happen, and we must realize that it 
is on the whole reaction that a large part, 
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N EITHER reform by violence nor 


The Power Behind the Czar 


BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


[Our readers will remember that Mr. Walling and his wife and 
sister-in-law were arrested in St. Petersburg recently and were only 
released from prison after considerable pressure from this country 
was put upon our embassy and the Russian Gevernment, for he had 
gained the enmity of the Russian Government by the articles pub- 
lished in THE InpEPENDENT like the following. 
in Paris, and it has been intimated to him that he had better not 
try to return to Russia. —Eprror.] 


Mr. Walling is now 





if not the majority, of Russia’s ruling 
classes desire—not because they hate 
progress in the abstract, but because they 
hate it in Russia, where it endangers 
their incomes, their privileges and their 
domination. 

The changes will begin at the bottom ; 
they will be tried first in the schools. 
There must be no more trouble from the 
unruly children of the rich and privileged, 
who now absorb ideals of progress and 
liberty and upset the universities. They 
will be trained to worship the Emperor, 
to spend their youth in dissipation, to ig- 
nore every serious interest and study ex- 
cept that of their future official career, 
and to hate foreigners, peasants and 
working people, as do the youths of the 
Prussian universities at the present time. 

The Monarchists’ Congress .in Mos- 
cow (July, 1907) demands a “sound 
Russian national school.” A model spe- 
cimen has indeed just been opened in St. 
Petersburg. We can picture how it may 
carry the Prussian school idea beyond 
anything ever approached on its native 
scil. In connection with the same prop- 
aganda for the enforcement of sound na- 
tional ideas it insists on the “effective” 
punishment of agitation in the press, as 
if the censorship had not already gone 
beyond anything known in modern times. 

The reactionaries are clamoring for 
the same program they were in the past, 
based, first of all, on opposition to all 
traces of democracy in the Government, 
and next on the “priority of the Russian 
race in Russia,” with all the persecution 
this implies. They are still insisting on 
the continuance of the principles of Alex- 
ander III, followed by the present Czar 
without exception for the first ten years 
of his reign, and restored to the full in 
the creation of the new landlords’ Duma. 
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For whether it is that the reaction has 
restored the landlords to power or that 
the landlords have brought about the re- 
action will never be decided. No Rus- 
sian could ever imagine either a landlord 
power or reaction apart from its inevita- 
ble accompaniment. 

At the Monarchist Congress preceding 
the one we have just mentioned, the 
president, the nobleman and _ landlord, 
Scherebatov, had declared that during 
the Revolution the nobility had either 
kept silent or in the persons of its lead- 
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have a great significance. They indicate 
clearly the position of Russia’s ruling 
class, since both the League and the 
landlords are represented there. And they 
certainly supply a lively interest. The 
president’s speech in 1906 was a beacon 
in the often incomprehensible obscurity 
of reaction. If the Duma should be abol- 
ished altogether, says this courtier and 
landlord, iet us hope it will be replaced 
by an assembly of the old Russian char- 
acter, composed exclusively of “the pop- 
ulation that composes Russia’s roots.” 

















A TYPICAL LANDLORD GROUP OF THE REACTIONARY FACTION FROM CENTRAL RUSSIA. 
To the right the important leader, Count V. W. A. Bohinsky. 


ers joined the enemy. Now the land- 
lord class has awakened, expelled from 
its assemblies most of these traitorous 
leaders, and together with the League of 
Russian Men its congresses have direct- 
ed the policies of the Government. It 
was the landlords’ organization and the 
League that demanded the dissolution of 
the first Duma and the coup d'état that 
dissolved the second and put the people’s 
representatives in an insignificant minor- 
ity by an election law against the Czar’s 
so called fundamental laws. 

These Monarchists’ congresses, then, 


The Czar did not follow this advice to 
the end; he preserved the name of Duma 
and left a few representatives to the Cau- 
casians and Poles; but he certainly went 
more than half way toward the goal. 
One more short step and it will be 
reached. ° 
“The principle of the sovereign pre- 
rogatives of the Russian nation must be 
expressed in several ways,” said Shere- 
batov. First, all the responsible official 
positions are to be filled with scions of 
pure Russian stock, and even at least half 
the clerks must be of the dominant race. 
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The Congress of this year went farther 
and extended its protection not only to 
Russian clerks, but even to Russian ser- 
vants. It decided its members were to 
use every means to get positions for such 
of these as were employed by Jews 
among Christian families. It is indeed 
wise for the League to promise some- 
thing to the servants, for it is among the 
most ignorant of these that it obtains in 
the larger cities most of its members. - 
The difficulty of the League and other 
organizations supported -by the landlords 
is not to influence the Government, but 
to get members. There are only about 
a hundred thousand noble landlords. 
The Government officials, house servant’ 
and small shopkeepers do not form a 
tithe of the population. The peasantry, 
conceded Sherebatov, was in commotion 
and, “without noticing it,” he claims, 
“followed the Revolutionists.” It is 
hoped to win these back through the 
priesthood. The resolution passed by 


this year’s Congress about the punishing. 


of any priests who make themselves of- 
fensive by their liberality in the Duma 
or in any way opposing the League’s 
principles. is being carried into effect. 
Every day priests who have assumed any 
kind of popular leadership are immured 
in the monasteries ; those who spoke for 
the people in the Duma have been un- 
frocked, and two-thirds of the present 
delegation is composed of. reactionaries 
of the most violent character. 

This extraordinary movement that 
professes to be so loyal to the Czar is 
strangely opposed to the Government. It 
savagely attacks the officialdom for los- 
ing. the war and wants an account of the 
nation’s expenditures. It is opposed to 
the arbitrariness and corruption in the 
bureaucracy to the point ‘that: it would 
destroy its power. But not by making 
Ministers and officials responsible to the 
Duma. Oh, no; this would be demo- 
cratic. They are to be made more re- 
sponsible to—the Czar! To the Czar’s 
thoysand bureaus and councils is to be 
added another, a Supreme Court, above 
all the others, and directly answerable to 
the “Most High.” To this court each 


of Russia’s sixty million adult citizens is 
to have access, and all will be well. Such 
is the political science of the reactionary 
mind. 
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The political economy of our Czar- 
ists may be summed up in a word. The 
state is all. The professional reactionist 
does not stop half way; he always goes 
farther than the Government. The state 
that is all surely need not burden itself 
with the necessity of keeping hoarded up 
a supply of gold as the basis for money. 
Paper~money is not only a natural de- 
mand in a desperately impoverished ancl 
indebted country ; it is the inevitable logi- 
cal outcome of all the thinking and all 
the principles, such as they are, that un- 
derlie the Czarism. 

The Czars have never ruled alone. 
They have always had the indispensable 
support of a powerful ruling caste. The 
autocracy has merely been the device by 
which this oligarchy has governed. 
While subjecting themselves absolutely 
to the autocrat, the landlords have relied 
on the fact that it is from their ranks 
that are naturally chosen courtiers, min- 
isters, generals and administrators. The 
landlords are the chief source of the 
Czar’s information, teach him in child- 
hood, advise him when he governs, exe- 
cute his orders and organize the demon- 
strations of loyalty that give some ap- 
pearance of popularity to the system. 
In return the landlords have offered the 
Czar a loyal and zealous support. What- 
ever causes they. may have had for com- 
plaint, no considerable part of them have 
for centuries been so foolish as to at- 
tempt to overthrow a system that has 
worked so admirably in their interests. 
When the Czars have been wise they 
have done everything in their power for 
the landlord class. When they have 


. been -weak, innumerable wealthy or am- 


bitious. landlords have crowded to the 
court to become the true governors of 
the land. But only rarely have they tried 
to moderate and never have they tried 
to abolish the autocratic system. 

So for a thousand years the people of 
Russia have been living under a double 
slavery—abject economic subjection to 
the -landlords and abject political sub- 
jection to the State. But always while 
the people owed a double servitude the 
masters were really one. The Czar him- 
self is the greatest landholder and the 
natural head of the class. The land- 
lords owe their property, their privileges 
and their power to their influence over 
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the Czar. There were never those very 
serious conflicts among the members of 
nobility and between the nobility and the 
chief ruler that gave the people a chance 
to obtain a share of the power as in other 
European States. There were no artifi- 
cial boundaries to give rise to independ- 
ent robber barons; the constant threat of 
Tartar and Turkish invasion strength- 
ened the military power and maintained 
the absolute dominion of the Czar. 
There were no great seaports or trad- 
ing-centers to build up independent 
towns, no industries to create a buffer 
middle-class. _When occasionally the 
Czar’s generals and governors were 
chosen from among the people they at 
once became landlords, since the land 
constituted the sole great treasure of the 
State from which to draw their rewards. 
For centuries the peasants have borne 
this double servitude under changing 
forms. During these centuries serfdom 
was instituted and again abolished and 
finally a “constitution” has been granted 
and elections held. But the Czar still 
remains “autocrat” with absolute and 
unlimited powers ; he still governs in the 
interest of the landlord caste, draws most 
of the Ministers and nearly all the gov- 
ernors and generals from the landlords 
and relies almost entirely for his power 
on their enthusiastic and eager support. 
In the new Duma it is in the main the 
landlords, elected under the unequal elec- 
tion law, not by the people, but by them- 
selves, that vote for the measures of the 
Czar. As for centuries, the Czarism and 
the landlord caste stand united to main- 
tain their rules. 

In the present revolutionary crisis the 
landlords are no longer entirely united, 
but none favors the peasants’ program. 
Practically all-are loyal to the monarchy. 
and the overwhelming majority are zeal- 
ously fighting to preserve the autocratic 
state. They are divided with few and 
insignificant exceptions into three par- 
ties: the Reactionaries, the Conserva- 
tives and the Moderate Liberals. Per- 
haps the most influential are still the Re- 
actionaries, who demand a return to the 
old order—the peasants held on the level 
of serfs, the towns and industries in the 
hands of an irresponsible bureaucracy 
limited only by the influence of the Court 
party, which is and must remain the only 
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possible source of control over the gov- 
ernmental machine. For in a country as 
enormous and complex as modern Rus- 
sia, government by an absolute monarch 
means government by the Court party. 
No ruler ever lived that could impress 
his single will on such a state. 

The Reactionaries have a program that 
may be summed up in the single word— 
repression. Let Russia be bathed in 
blood if necessary until the last spark of 
self-assertion among the people be de- 
stroyed. Then let the Czar abolish the 
Duma forever, revive the Orthodox 
Church and renew the persecutions 
against Russian dissenters, Polish Catho- 
lics and Jews. Finally let a general 
economic reform be introduced of such 
a character that none but those senti- 
mental landlords who happen to have 
some sentimental attachment to their es- 
tates could cavil at its terms, a reform 
that in turning over all the land to the 
peasants would leave the landlords better 
off than before, and let the nation pay the 
bill. Let the government subsidize the 
so-called “Peasants’” Bank, and let that 
bank gradually buy up all the estates. 
In this way, former Minister of Agricul- 
ture Kutler himself pointed out, the prices 
of estates stimulated by government 
bidding would constantly rise and the 
landlords would secure even more than 
the present inflated prices for their lands. 
Kutler was so outraged at this proposi- 
tion made by Count Witte two years 
ago that he resigned from the Minis- 
try and has become the financial expert 
and leader of the moderate opposition 
party as well as the chairman of the sec- 
ond Duma’s commission on the land 
question that had so much the economic 
destiny of Russia in its hands. 

This “reform,” from the landlords’ 
point of view, would cost Russia three 
or four billion rubles—about as much as 
the Japanese War. I was actually ap- 
proached by one of the most notorious 
leaders of the Court party last fall, Count 
X., with an inquiry as to my opinion 
about the possibility of his interesting 
American financiers in such a loan. The 
Count had heard that America was over- 
flowing with money, to be had by for- 
eign governments on good security at 
3 and 4 per cent. Might not America 
lend Russia a billion dollars or two on 
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the security of her land? It was the 
same group of reactionaries which pro- 
posed to mortgage the Russian railways 
to some Morgan syndicate, and which 
actually succeeded in putting a large part 
of the securities of the “Peasants’” Bank 
in English hands, with hopes of continu- 
ing the process. 

Until his “execution” by terrorists, the 
notorious Jew-baiter, Count Ignatief, 
was the leader of this party in the court. 
Pobiedonostzev, head of the Church; 
Trepov, military dictator of St. Peters- 
burg, and the other chief advisers of the 
Czar, with few exceptions, belonged to 
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without the check even of military law 
where that is effective, and wherever it 
is not, the arming of the dregs of the 
population against all the better classes. 
It is this class that has hired large bands 
of so-called Cossacks, often really new 
recruits raked even from the refuse of 
prisons, ‘to guard their estates. One 
noble landlord told me that as soon as 
any peasant touched any of his property, 
he had instructed his ruffians to burn the 
whole thatch-roofed village down. This 
was, in fact, the official decision taken 
at the landlords’ congress as to the action 
to he taken in case of any peasant attack. 














TYPICAL PEASANT DEPUTIES OF THE SECOND DUMA. 
Extreme revolutionists from the heart of Russia. 


it and were its principal support. Some 
of the largest landlords in the country, 
such as Prince Sheremetrieff, also a 
power in the court, have spoken openly 
on all occasions since the October Mani- 
festo in favor of a return to pure ortho- 
doxy, autocracy and nationalist persecu- 
tion. 

This party, which might be called the 
“old” landlords’ party, is “legal”—that 
is, allowed to hold public meetings and 
demonstrations, while all the large par- 
ties of the Duma, even the moderate 
Constitutional Democrats, are still “‘il- 
legal.” Yet the basis of its program is 
violence, illegal governmental violence, 





But why does this landlord party 
give itself up to counter-revolutionary 
violence rather than to its more profit- 
able economic reform—the purchase of 
its lands by the Government at a figure 
beyond all criticism? The cause is this. 
The revolutionary propaganda among 
the peasants has given them the hope 
and the courage to demand for nothing 
the land that they have already repeat- 
edly purchased with their sweat and 
blood. The peasants refuse to buy. In 
the meanwhile the revolutionary move- 
ment forces some of the landlords to flee 
and sell their estates. At the same time 
the national credit goes down and the 
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Government could scarcely get the 
money to make the purchase. After all, 
the landlords, even the most violent, are 
business men. If by fair or unfair 
means they can crush the revolution, the 
field of exploitation will again be theirs. 
They do not have at their disposal any 
huge corruption funds, like our corpora- 
tion magnates. With all their millions 
of acres they are “land poor.” But they 
are almost in complete control of this 
great engine of violence, the Russian 
Government, and by that means a large 
part among them still hopes to achieve 
its ends. 

But there is a new landlord party in 
the court which would rather follow the 
well-tried methods of the Prussian, 
Polish, Austrian and Hungarian land- 
lords. They do not hope to bring about 
a return to old conditions. They want 
not to abolish the Duma, but to dissolve 
it and change the election law back to the 
Prussian model, as was recently done in 
Saxony. They know the Duma was 
created not by the Czar or the revolution, 
but ‘by the foreign financiers, and that 
therefore it cannot be entirely. done away 
with. They wish not more violence, but 
the continued application of the present 
measures of repression which have im- 
prisoned and exiled two hundred thou- 
sand or three hundred thousand people 
during the year. They rely on the “con- 
stitution” which allows the Czar’s “coun- 
cil” to counteract the Duma, and in such 
a case permits the Czar to enact the laws 
alone. 

With the enactment of an election law 
that left three-fourths of the Prov- 
inces entirely in the landlords’ hands and 
gave them nearly all the rest in common 
with an electoral body composed exclu- 
sively of the wealthy and privileged 
classes of the towns, the proprietors 
were inspired with a new life. In the 
third Duma the majority of the extreme 
reactionary group of more than 100 
members and of the moderate reaction- 
ary group of. 150 members that holds the 
balance of power are landlords, while a 
third group that takes a position between 
the two, the so called simple Rights, is 
composed almost exclusively of land- 
owners. Of these three groups the mod- 
erates hold the balance of power, but 
only when the democratic. and popular 
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parties, who are often so disgusted with 
the Duma that they refuse to participate, 
happen to decide to vote with their mod- 
erate against their extreme enemies. 
Otherwise not the moderate, but the 
center reactionaries, control. This also 
often happens when the less moderate 
landlord members of the moderate group 
vote with their more violently reaction- 
ary friends. In either case the almost 
exclusively landlord party controls en- 
tirely the so called National Assembly. 
And in any case, even when the land- 
lords don’t control, they entirely domi- 
nate the Duma. 

The leader of this party is the wealthy 
Count Bobrinsky, and it- has already be- 
come the most official party of the land- 
lords’ congress. More, perhaps, even 
than the still more extreme reaction- 
aries, it has now the sympathy of the 
Ministry and the Czar, and it is in close 
alliance with the Octobrists, who actu- 
ally propose certain moderate reforms. 
Both parties, however, are agreed that 
the landlords are to suffer no loss in 
whatever transformation is: to. come. 

The least influential and numerous 
party among the landlords has been 
touched with the liberal ideas of the mid- 
dle classes of the towns, and feels that 
Russia can neither go back nor stop at 
the present point of her political evolu- 
tion. They have joined in the move- 
ment of the Constitutional Democrats, the 
Progressists or the “Peaceful Regenera- 
tors,” in the belief that the victory of this 
party and the gradual evolution of a mod- 
erately democratic state may stop the rev- 
olution and save them from threatened 
financial ruin. Some have formed the 
so-called “right wing’ of the party, 
others have formed the still more con- 
servative and independent group of 
“peaceful regeneration.” Such are the 
Princes Dolgorukov, Trubetzkoi and 
Loov, Count Heyden, and former Min- 
ister Kutler. Their policy seems the 
wisest for the landlords and promises to 
become the most successful. Their in- 
fluence on the Constitutional Democrats 
has so far moderated the latter’s position 
of revolutionary opposition to the Gov- 
ernment that this party has lost what 
little popularity it formerly enjoyed 
among the people. The party owes its 
power in the second Duma almost entire- 
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ly to a few hundred thousand city elec- 
tors, who, under the extraordinary elec- 
tion law, control almost as many mem- 
bers as the twenty million peasant voters. 
But the Constitutional Democrats have 
increased their influence over the Czar, 
the Ministers and the foreign financiers 
as fast.as they have lost it with the peo- 
ple. The party that in an early Congress 
recognized the democratic republic as the 
goal toward which Russia must evolve 
is now defending the monarch in the 
Duma against all disloyal remarks. Its 
leader, Hessen, has just declared that his 
party is ready to compromise both on the 
great political issue, on equal suffrage 
and on the great economiic issue, the 
handing over of the land to the people. 

Before the meeting of the first Duma 
the Peasant party leader, Aladyn, re- 
minded us that the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic party, of whom a considerable 
majority were landlords, could never 


understand or satisfy the peasants’ de- ~ 


mands. The leaders at that time were 
Petrunkevitch, Roditchev and Nabolov, 
all noblemen and landlords. These men 
were not members of the avowedly con- 
servative “right wing” of the party, but 
of the center. Public spirit certainly 
plays a prominent part in their opinions. 
Nevertheless they are landlords, and so 
little were the peasants, their tenants and 
laborers, satisfied with their lukewarm 
advocacy of the peasants’ cause in the 
first Duma that they decreased their 
number to a half in the second. 

Many landlords are joining this con- 
servatively liberal party, but the peasants 
are turning against it the more bitterly 
as the landlords join. But they can 
scarcely be expected to sympathize with 
the peasants who propose: 

(1) An election law on the basis of 
equal suffrage which would give the peas- 
ants nearly two-thirds and the Consti- 
tutional Democrats and landlords less 
than a tenth of the members of the future 
Duma. 

(2) The expropriation of the land- 
lords for small compensation or none and 
the payment of the whole amount by the 
State, the sum to be raised by a heavy 
taxation of the landlords and the rich 
thru a graduated income or other simi- 
lar tax. 

Knowing also that the Czar and the 
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landlords will never surrender except to 
superior force, they, the peasants, are 
hoping at whatever sacrifice to be able 
to apply that force. The sincerest of 
the Constitutional Democrats, publicists 
like Struve, Milyukov and Herzenstein, 
have repeatedly acknowledged that the 
Government) so far has yielded only to 
external pressure, either that of an 1m- 
pending revolution or of an impending 
bankruptcy. But since they have ob- 
tained control of the Duma, the Moder- 
ates and landlords have become aware 
that further revolution or even further 
democratic evolution would beyond the 
slightest shadow of a doubt throw the 
next Duma into the hands of parties far 
more radical and revolutionary than 
they. 

The peasants feel that this process 
might be slow, might prolong their ago- 
nies for many years, and that at its end 
Russia might become not a modern 
democracy, but a modern autocracy like 
Prussia. After centuries of oppression 
they have little confidence in a party half 
composed of landlords and fought at 
nearly every point by their own elected 
representatives. A generation ago they 
had a great experience with a reform 
amended and carried, if not originally 
executed, by the landlord class. The 
generation they have lived out since has 
proved one of the most bitter of history. 

The peasants of that time were even 
opposed to their emancipation without 
enough land to keep them from starva- 
tion. Warned by the emancipation and 
pauperization of the peasants of Prussia, 
and of the German and Polish parts of 
Russia a few years before, they feared 
an abject dependence on the landlords 
for bread more than they hated their 
blows. The landlords, on the other hand, 
came to look on emancipation even with 
favor before it was actually put into ex- 
ecution. They looked forward to the in- 
stitution of a new peasantry, free, but not 
provided with enough land for their 
food, as a source of a cheaper and 
more reliable form of farm laborers than 
the serfs. Besides this they were lured 
by three immediate economic rewards. 
The state agreed to force the peasants to 
pay both for their liberation and for the 
miserable plots of land that the landlords 
were forced to leave to them. Besides 


























these immense sums in cash, the land- 
lords also took the woods and the better 
half of the pastures, most of which had 
formerly been used tho not owned by the 
peasants. Such were the promises of the 
emancipation. The opposition offered 
by the landlords was merely a haggling 
for terms. And when the great measure 
was finally accomplished it more than 
fulfilled the landlords’ anticipations and 
the peasants’ fears. No sooner was it 
put into effect, in 1861, than no less than 
a thousand peasant revolts reached an 
importance that required the interven- 
tion of military force. But it took a gen- 
eration for this landlords’ reform to pro- 
duce its maximum of peasant ruin. The 
famine of last year, following sé many 
others, has brought the industry and 
class, on which all Russian society is 
reared, down to an economic level 
scarcely higher than that they occupied 
a century ago. 

In order to collect the new dues re- 
quired by the enormous sums handed 
over ta the landlords, the screws of servi- 
tude to the autocratic state, which had 
never for a moment been relaxed, were 
turned on harder than ever. The serfs’ 
bodies were taken from the hands of the 
landlords only to be turned over to 
another more brutal master, the state. 
The state has always been the worse of 
the two masters. In the generation that 
preceded the emancipation Nicholas I 
had forced a large part of the peasants 
to a military slavery of twenty-five years’ 
duration and to the most inhuman “disci- 
pline.” But what is less known is that 
this same terrible discipline was applied 
to all the miners of the land, to the post 
office and to all the lower employees of 
the state. And what is still more im- 
portant is that a police system of an al- 
most equally barbarous severity was also 
applied to half of the peasants working 
on the land! For to nearly half of the 
peasants the Czar was not only the great 
arch tyrant, but their sole master. The 
state owned literally not only the army 
which furnished servants and working- 
men, the miners, the state employees, 
but also nearly one-half the agricultural 
serfs. 

By the “emancipation” this state serf- 
dom was simply extended over all the 
land. The police were given a power 
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more despotic and scarcely less immedi- 
ate than that formerly the right of the 
serf owners. New servitudes replaced 
the old, and it was largely, if not entire- 
ly, on the landlords’ account that their 
severity was increased. To make easier 
the collection of the state taxes, devoted 
for the greater part to paying indemni- 
ties and making loans to the landlords, 
and to prevent the escape of the land- 
lords’ quarry of cheaper labor, the eman- 
cipated peasant was again fixed to the 
land. He could not leave his village 
without a special and rarely granted le- 
gal consent. When the first rumblings 
of the present revolution were heard this 
measure was abolished “as a law,” only 
to give place to an almost exactly similar 
regulation by the police. To make the 
collection of taxes more sure the village 
was made responsible as a whole for 
each delinquent taxpayer. It was then 
given the right to inflict corporal punish- 
ment or forced labor on its delinquent 
members. With the alternative of the 
ruin and destruction of the village by 
savage Cossacks hanging over their 
heads the villagers seldom hesitated to 
use their powers under the eyes and di- 
rection of the police. But this is servi- 
tude. What more is there to serfdom 
than corporal punishment, forced labor, 
and fixtures to the soil? 

When, after two decades, the state 
found it could beat no more out of the 
pauperized and starving peasants, it im- 
posed a new and immense and crushing 
burden of indirect taxes that he could 
not possibly escape. The plan worked 
so much better than the other that these 
taxes, as already indicated, have been in- 
creased from year to year until the 
wretched peasant is forced to pay several 
prices for his plow, the petroleum for his 
lamp, the shirt on his back, and even for 
his poor luxuries, sugar and tea. 

Not only has the condition of the peo- 
ple long ago ceased to improve, but agri- 
culture has-gone backward and the very 
soil has deteriorated. The average peas- 
ant farmer is producing less per acre 
than he did at the time of the emancipa- 
tion forty years ago. And this is the 
very period in which agriculture has 
made the most spectacular strides for- 
ward and the American farmer is get- 
ting almost twice as much from a day’s 
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labor as before. Year after year the 
peasant’s share of land is growing 
smaller, his horses and cattle are degen- 
erating and decreasing in numbers from 
under-nourishment. The horses are al- 
ready only about half the weight of those 
of France. They require less food, but 
even taking this into account, three of 
them still get scarcely what is necessary 
for two. Even the men are habitually 
underfed, according to a Government re- 
port, to the extent of 17 per cent. Farm 
machinery, and even harness and the 
iron needed for 
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year brings a greater harvest of death. 
The annual death rate is already forty 
per thousand, twice that of any civilized 
land. 

The landlords do not profit from the 
peasants’ starvation alone. The perma- 
nent land. hunger of the peasantry has 
reached such a point that the landlords 
are able to obtain, for land no more pro- 
ductive than at the time of the emancipa- 
tion, four and five times as much rent as 
before. The lack of land is so great that 
the peasants are employing only one- 

fifth and their 





wagons, are almost | jou 
beyond the peas- 
ant’s reach and are 
often replaced by 
devices of wood 
and rope. The 
harrows are of 
wood and the 
plows _ penetrate 
only a few inches 
into the soil. So, 
when a dry year 
comes along, a re- 
cent investigation 
has shown that the 
peasant obtains all 
over Russia only 
half the crop of 
neighboring land- 
lords who are able 
to follow a modern 
agriculture. 

The _ frequent 
famines are worse 








yo See horses only one- 
/.. ~~ | third of their pos- 
sible working time 
on their own land. 
To ward off star- 
vation the peasant 
must either. work 
for the landlord or 
pay him a rent that 
gives him as much 
profit as he could 
extort by direct ex- 
ploitation of pau- 
per labor. 

So the landlords 
have __ prospered 
while the peasants 
have starved. Year 
after year they are 
sending out more 
and more grain 
from the country, 
while the peasants 
and their farm ani- 








in years of drought, 
but the drought is 
only a secondary 
cause of the suffer- 
ing. With more means and modern meth- 
ods the peasant would have twice his pres- 
ent crop even in dry years, and in good 
years he would be able to accumulate 
enough surplus capital to last him over 
until the next season, as do our farmers 
of the arid belt. As it is, he is forced by 
every drought to sell his farm animals and 
even his plows. It is at such times that 
the landlords contract for the peasants’ 
labor for the next season in return for 
a little bread, at a half or a third of the 
usual starvation wages. The conditions 
after each famine increase the losses and 
sufferings of the next, and every dry 
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mals are more and 
more underfed. In 
1906, the great 
famine year, Rus- 
sian landlords had exported enough grain 
to feed all of Russia’s starving’ millions. 
In some famine years, as in 1905, the ex- 
ports are scarcely lowered at all. 

The landlords have prospered not only 
because of the conditions created at the 
time of the “emancipation,” but also by 
their steady influence over the Czar since 
that time. All the laws favor the land- 
lords. The labor contract with the “free” 
peasants has been turned into a farce. 
The landlord or any of his family have a 
right to fine their laborers at their dis- 
cretion, not only for neglect of work, but 
even for lack of respect! But still the 























landlords wete tiot satisfied. Disagree- 
able and expensive quarrels with the 
peasants about wages and rents contin- 
ued to arise. So a new official was insti- 
tuted and endowed with all the despotic 
power of the Czar. The “land official” 
has become more hateful to the peasants 
than were the worst of their former land- 
lord proprietors. He is responsible not 
to local authorities, but directly to St. 
Petersburg—and is inaccessible to any 
except influential persons. It is his spe- 
cial business to settle all disputes between 
landlords and peasants, backed by the full 
autocratic power of the Czar, prison, 
the knout, Siberia and Cossack invasion. 
But the Czar’s ukase requires that he 
himself shall be a nobleman of rank, 
which is in most cases tantamount to a 
landlord! These new officials, surround- 
ed and courted by landlords, have made 
full use of their powers. Villages have 
revolted by the hundreds, only to be 
beaten and shot into subjection by the 
savage Cossacks, their houses often 
burned, and the women repeatedly out- 
raged as in the days of Tamerlane. 
When terror-stricken villages have an- 
swered the despots’ orders with loyal ar- 
guments. about the true will of God and 
the Czar, it has almost become the cus- 
tom for these gentlemen to answer, “I am 
your God and your Czar.” 

Landlord influence has governed Rus- 
sia from the time of the institution of serf- 
dom centuries ago to that of the hundreds 
of landlord sub-despots in the last decade 
and the landlords’ Duma of the present 
moment. The peasants are not likely 
again to leave their destinies in the hands 
of any party where the landlords exert 
an important power. They showed in all 
three elections that they are more than 
ever attached to their own party and its 
program. The immense price the peas- 
ants have already paid in beatings, im- 
prisonment, exile, starvation and violent 
death; the hopes that have been newly 
raised, the evident justice of their de- 
mands for a controlling voice in the na- 
tion’s parliament and for the early pos- 
session of the land—tho evidently, starv- 
ing as they are, they cannot pay for it 
and will not be able to for many years to 
come—and, above all, the results that 
their revolutionary movement has already 
brought to their cause, have decided all 
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the parties that represent them not to 
await anything even from the most lib- 
eral part of their former masters, and not 
to wait indefinitely for the installment of 
an indefinite portion of their demands. 

Even the Constitutional Democrats 
concede that fear of revolution is still a 
leading motive with the Government, as 
it was at the time of the emancipation. 
Last Summer Herzenstein asked the Min- 
isters in the Duma if they intended to 
wait before expropriating the landlords 
for another “illumination” such as the 
peasants had provided the year before 
when they had given over a hundred 
million rubles of landlords’ houses to the 
flames. The argument seems to hold. 
Soon after the peasant disorders of 1902 
and 1903 the Czar abolished corporal 
punishment and the confinement of the 
peasantry to their native village as nor- 
mal institutions of peasant life. After 
the disorders of 1905 the Czar gave the 
peasants a large proportion of the seats 
in the new Duma, remitted half of their 
direct taxes to the state, shortened the 
term of service in the army and bettered 
the food and pay of. the soldiers to the 
sum of thirty-five million rubles. After 
the disorders last year the peasants were 
given part of the crown lands, they were 
admitted for the first time to equality 
with other citizens before the courts and 
the law, and they were given for the first 
time the same rights as others over their 
own land. So far this year there have 
been few disturbances and no great 
reforms. 

If we remember that this same move- 
ment of violent resistance of the peasants 
has procured them more respect from the 
police, has driven away some of the more 
obnoxious landlords, raised wages and 
lowered rents, and if we observe that this 
movement has become better organized, 
more sure and less bloody each year, we 
may realize why the peasants are clinch- 
ing their teeth and holding up their heads 
as never before in a thousand years. 

The peasants are full of hope; but even 
if the situation of the Russian people is 
desperate, if it is hopeless for the pres- 
ent generation, it is because of great his- 
torical causes over which this noble na- 
tion has had no control. And the chief 
of these is not the Czarism, with its de- 
pendent army of Cossacks, officials and 
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police, but the existence of a deep-rooted 
and time-honored governing caste, the 
owners of the white- slaves of the last 
generation, a caste whose interests are 
against those of the nation and diametri- 
cally opposed to the regeneration the na- 
tion demands. 

Eighty noble landlords, members of the 


new Duma, for instance, are debtors to > 


the notorious Nobles’ Bank, that practi- 
cally doles them out the government 
money, and nearly all the others have 
their.hands constantly in the treasury of 
the state. There are not only positions 
for the landlords and their children in the 
army and the government bureaus; there 
are direct subventions to landlord organi- 
zation and remissions both of the land 
and inheritance tax. 

The majority of the first Duma is on 
trial at the time of this writing for hav- 
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ing provoked the disobedience of the peo- 
ple. The words of one of the people’s 
own representatives addressed to the 
judges and the Government is the judg- 
ment of the Russian nation on the third 
Duma. 

“We see. in you,” said Chersky, “in 
this, the greatest political trial of the cen- 
tury, the defenders of -the interests of 
Stolypin’s 130,000 landlords, and the 
enemies of the law and the people.” 

This, then, is the final alignment of the 
Russian nation—on the one side the Czar, 
the court, the Government officials and 
the officers of the army, and the 130,000 
landlords—on the other the 100,000,000 
peasants, the working people and nearly 
all the middle class. 

The power may long remain with the 
Government ; justice is with the nation. 


St. Perersspurc, Russia. 


In re Spinsters, 


Widows, et al. 


BY A SPINSTER 


clude bachelor maids who dwell in 

apartments, dine at restaurants 
and sup from chafing dishes. This arti- 
cle is intended exclusively for childless 
women who are attempting to keep house 
and make a home. 

I had a mother once upon a time— 
and it was not such a long time ago, 
either, tho the years seem endless when 
one lives without a mother—a most 
charming combination of reckless ability, 
unerring intuition and witty timidity. 
She was born the heiress of a cultured 


: “et al.” in the title does not in- 


gentleman farmer, and always had means — 


and servants at her command, so that the 
torrents of life’s problems struck her 
with unexpected power when she became 
the wife of a poor minister. 


She could work when. occasion de- 
manded, work with a will, but would 
never consent: that either she or I should 
continually carry the heavy household 
duties. So for many years she attempted 
to solve the servant problem and “suc- 
ceeded,” as she said, “by a succession of 
failures.” 


As far as my life is concerned, she left 
me the heritage of a successful solution 
—and perhaps there are others to share 
therein. 

THE PROBLEM. 

As my mother stated it and as it falls 
to me: 

To find for $3 a week an agreeable, 
trustworthy person who will carry 
enough of the heavy household duties so 
that I-may have time and energy for a 
little social life and personal missionary 
work. 

THE SOLUTION. 


Two boys between the ages of ten and 
thirteen. : 

That one short sentence contains the 
boiled down experience of thirty years. 

Two boys; one merely complicates the 
problem. 

Not older than thirteen; younger is 
better. Bad habits are difficult to break 
at thirteen and well nigh adamant at fif- 
teen. 

Two boys are companions for each 
other; one waits on the other when one 
is ill, and they keep up a pleasant rivalry 




















about the work that makes it go easily. 
We have not as yet legally adopted any 
of the boys. One that we now have 
is the son of a poor country parson who 
has eight other children to educate and 
rejoices in entrusting this one to us. The 
other is an orphan lad whose aunt wept 
in thankfulness when we offered to take 
him and thus relieve her slim purse. 

As for the lads themselves, they are 
exuberantly happy in the enlarged -oppor- 
tunities we give them. Any ambitious 
boy will delight to be with you if he feels 
himself developing under your care. We 
insist that a boy shall be trustworthy, 
and if, after six months, he does not 
prove so to be we put him back where 
he came from. Perhaps I had better say 
that of the boys we have taken under 
thirteen only one has failed in this line. 

As soon as we find a boy is to be trust- 
ed he is given an account book and one 
dollar a week from which to clothe him- 
self and pay incidentals—and how he 
grows after that! The parson’s son 
seemed an inch higher the day he re- 
ceived his first dollar. The account 
books are inspected and balanced once a 
week, and all clothing is selected by us 
for two or three years. 

“Can a boy clothe himself on $52 a 
year?” you ask. 

He can—and have a margin left for 
spending money—until the time of long 
trousers. Before he arrives at that dis- 
tinction we endeavor to have each boy 
develop some line of outside income to 
increase his allowance; a little personal 
garden in the summer, a magazine 
agency for the winter, etc. 

One boy proved such an adept at bread 
making that I allowed him to make sev- 
eral extra loaves each week for sale. 

And how careful they are of their 
clothes when anything saved from the 
weekly dollar may go toward the coveted 
bicycle or magic lantern! All rents and 


tears are promptly attended to and stock- 


ings are darned to the last point. 

A boy seldom likes to sew, but run- 
ning the machine is not very objection- 
able, and I am saved much of my own 
plain sewing by the stronger muscles of 
these boys. 

They cut and make their own blouses, 
with the exception of the buttonholes, 
and take great pride in having always a 
drawer full of clean waists. 
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They make a dozen neckties from one 
yard of madras and rejoice in a fresh one 
each day. They can wash, starch and 
iron them also, but I usually have a 
laundress one day a week, thus bringing 
my bill for “help” up to the stated $3. 

“How about the work?” 

They wash all the dishes, sweep, mop, 


“tend fires, carry up coal and down ashes, 


and keep the cellar clean; yes, and wash 
the windows, making a special frolic of 
the occasion. 

“It’s my turn to be outside. You were 
on the roof the last time. Come in from 


there.” 

“All ready, here comes my auto. 
Honk! honk! Hurry up, Bill; J want 
to get done.” 


“Doos you?” drawls Bill. “Gasoline 
gin out and 2 

“Well, there’s plenty of gas left,” in- 
terrupts Joe, “and I’m sure you’re lean 
enough. Great Scott!” and Joe goes flat 
on his belly looking over the roof after 
the cake of Bon Ami, while Bill squirms 
about in an agony of delighted giggles. 

“Bees your auto goin’ after it?” he 
chokes. 

And so it goes, a breeze of laughter 
following them from room to room dur- 
ing the two hours of cleaning. 

My father is aged and somewhat fee- 
ble, and “we two” are inclined to stag- 
nate a bit when left too much to our- 
selves. It is so easy to get talked out 
when there are but two of you and phy- 
sical weakness cuts off many of your 
socialities and church associations, The 
house grows too quiet and life narrows 
down more and more as the months slip 
by. It is well-nigh unbearable to find 
that one’s entire vitality is absorbed by 
the daily routine of cooking, eating and 
keeping clean. 

I have the greater part of the cooking 
to do and attend to myshare of the eat- 
ing, but the cleaning falls principally 
upon the shoulders of the boys, and so 
[ am free to use some of my time and 
strength in other ways. 

It is good also to have a bit of noise 
in the house—noise that is alive and 
cheery. 

Had you thought that hearty laughter 
was becoming scarce, and that funny 
things had ceased to happen down your 
way? 

Dear me! the very bubbling of the oat- 
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meal on the stove when it gets thick and 
spits viciously raises a gale of laughter 
in my kitchen, and the musical efforts of 
a cat on the back fence provokes more 
merriment than a visit to Francis Wil- 
son. : ° 
“But can you really get your work 
done by two small boys and let them go 
to school, too?” 

“Yes’m. Of course, I work myself. I 
don’t plan to be a lady of leisure for $3 
a week, but I don’t need to work too 
much or overtire myself.” 

I judge that you have already per- 
ceived that the “personal missionary 
work” is very much included in these 
boys. While I have several outside in- 
terests in that line, the most of my mis- 
sionary energy is absorbed in fitting the 
lads for helpful citizenship. And it pays; 
oh, yes, it pays. Let me quote a few 
sentences from recent letters. 

This from one of the first we took, who 
is now prospering in a distant city: 

“I am glad to know that you have been 
watching me all these years since I left you, 
and from results I am persuaded to believe 
you have been praying while you watched. I 
firmly believe that the prosperity, health, and 
happiness given me is more in answer to the 
earnest prayers of devoted friends than to any 
innate worthiness in me. 

“T have said very little to you of the grati- 
tude I feel. for the many helpful lessons I 
learned while under your tutelage, but. like 
planetry bodies have endeavored to silently 
reflect the rays of light received from you 
over some poor mortal’s world of moral, physi- 
cal, mental or spiritual darkness. How well 
I have succeeded I leave you to judge from 
my record. I am firm in the belief that ac- 
tions speak louder than words.” 

This from a bright little lad, half Chi- 
nese, whose pretty home is an honor to 
the village in which he lives: 

“Well, I am sure my letter is long enough, 
for it has grown all out of proportion to my 
purpose in the beginning, but when I begin 
to talk to such dear friends as you I lose my 
purpose. 

“Let me close by saying that I am glad you 
are watching me. I know that you and your 
dear father are constantly watching the career 
of every boy your Christian hands have 
touched and anointed. 

“As you said in your last letter, God has 
something for me to do, and I am trying 
with all of my might to act well my part. I 
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am superintendent of my Sunday School; pres- 
ident of the trustee boards of my church and 
the village Academy; and all of these years 
of our separation I have ‘touched not, tasted 
not, handled not.’ I am out and out a White 
Ribboner; and my dear Della is no less a 
worker than I.” 

This from a little illegitimate lad who 
has become an honored preacher of the 
Gospel im the Far West: 

“I have just heard of your dear mother's 
death. She has gone 'to join those who are 
watching over us from the land above. I 
thank my God that it was my. good fortune 
to come under her influence. She did more 
than any one else to instill in my mind the 
desire to live a clean life.” 

One more from the pile at my elbow: 


“You know how dumb I am; how I never 
have been able to express my feelings, but 
if all the English language was at my tongue’s 
end 1 never could tell you my: gratitude for 
those years of training and loving care.” 

This boy has become a _ prosperous 
physician in our own town and takes my 
father out in his auto when the rush of 
business permits. Of course, my father’s 
benign influence is responsible for much 
of the good results in training these boys. 
As a friend said to me lately, “Just to 
live in the house with your father is a 
benediction.” 

Bump, bumpity, bump! There comes 
the parson’s son tobogganing down the 
stairs. He just can’t keep right side up, 
that awkward, loose-jointed Billy boy. 
He had a bit of fine china in his hands, 
too, but he held the cup aloft in one hand 
and the saucer in the other, and they 
came down safely without a nick. 

“Why don’t we try girls?” 

We did, but girls can’t shovel off the 
snow, carry coal and make garden. 

What’s that? You have your doubts 
about the quality of housework done by 
an eleven-year-old boy? What kind of 
sweeping can he do? Now, my friend, 
if you are one of those finicky old maids 
who always keép the chairs and tables 
straight, scours the brasses every week 
and cleans cracks with a hairpin, don’t 
try my solution. Don’t! It would doubt- 
less be a wholesome experience for you, 
but would drive the boys to despair and 
make you miserable. 





























HORACE FLETCHER. 


Horace Fletcher and Fletcherism 


BY FRANCES MAULE BJORKMAN 


Fletcherism is Horace Fletcher. 

On his last birthday he was fifty- 
eight years old. When he was forty-five 
he was rejected by a number of life in- 
surance companies as a bad risk. For the 
thirteen years since then he has lived on 
about one-third of the quantity of food 
regarded by physiologists as necessary to 
keep the body in good running order— 
and yet last summer he dropped in cas- 
ually at the Yale gymnasium and pro- 
ceeded to double the best endurance 


A best argument in favor of 


records of the champion athletes of the 
university. ; 

Altho on the verge of sixty, Mr. 
Fletcher bounds out of bed between 
three and five o’clock every morning. 
Without a thought of breakfast, or even 
for a cup of coffee, he falls to upon his 
immense correspondence or the book that 
he almost always has on the stocks, and 
puts in a day’s work before noon. His 
average output is about 7,000 words. He 
does not employ a secretary, and since he 
is seldom settled long enough in one 
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place to set up a typewriter, he turns 
them all out by hand. 

He retired from business years ago, 
but he is, nevertheless, always up to his 
ears in work. In fact, nowadays he 
makes a business of spreading his gospel 
of mastication and optimism among the 
people and of enlisting the support of sci- 
entific authorities. Wherever he goes, 
he talks Fletcherism to everybody he 
meets, and when he has made a convert 
he puts him on his list of correspondents 
and keeps in touch with him forever 
after. He gives parlor lectures to pri- 
vate parties, and he addresses learned 
bodies. He seeks interviews with men 
who can subject his claims to the rigid 
tests of science, and he gives interviews 
to men who can scatter them out to the 
general public -in a popular and pic- 
turesque form. To any scientist who 
wishes to investigate his theories he of- 
fers himself as a subject for laboratory 
experiment. For years he has been 
working every means within his power to 
introduce Fletcherism at West Point and 
Annapolis, and to secure its adoption by 
the army and navy. : 

“How can I help but work?” he said 
once to the writer. “I feel like a man 
with a life preserver surrounded by thou- 
sands of drowning people. I’ve just got 
to do what I can to give them the thing 
that I know will save them.” 

Great as the quantity of his work al- 
ways is, he usually manages to clear it 
all away before noon. Then, unless— 
what is very rarely the case—he is hur- 
ried or worried or out of sorts, or unless 
he is engaged to dine out in the even- 
ing, he takes the one meal of the -day 
that an average man would regard as 
worthy of the name. If things have 
gone wrong with him he waits. The gos- 
pel that he preaches to others: “Never 
eat when you are mad or sad, only when 
you are glad,” he practises conscientious- 
ly himself, and nothing can persuade him 
to take a morsel unless he can sit down 


at the table physically fit, in a good hu~ 


mor, and with plenty of time before him. 

Then, however, he proceeds to enjoy 
himself with all his might and main. 
People who picture .the founder of 
Fletcherism as a lean ascetic sitting over 
a plate of prunes or a bowl of breakfast 
food and solemnly counting his jaw 
movements would have to make a radical 
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revision of their mental image if they 
could see the real Horace Fletcher 
breakfasting at his ease at the Waldori- 
Astoria, where he usually stays when he 
is in New York. 

First of all they would see, instead of 
the hungry diet crank of their imagina- 
tion, a chubby little man, with a skin of 
almost infantile pinkness and whiteness, 
a cherubic smile and a pair of twinkling 
blue eyes framed in a pair of big, round 
spectacles, looking for all the world like 
a sort of spiritualized Santa Claus with- 
out the whiskers. He would probably be 
sitting at the table where he could get 
the most sunshine and see the most peo- 
ple. Before him would most certainly be 
spread a meal dainty enough for a king. 

The first time that the writer had the 
pleasure of dining with Horace Fletcher 
this meal consisted of a tomato omelette, 
new asparagus with butter, and a glass 
of cream. The next time Mr. Fletcher 
was host to a party of friends, and there- 
fore the meal was designed to appeal to 
their tastes rather than his own. It con- 
sisted of chicken gumbo, pompano, 
hashed brown potatoes, a green salad and 
strawberries and cream. With it he or- 
dered Burgundy and champagne, pri- 
marily for the sake of his guests, but he 
himself sipped away about a fourth of a 
glassful of each in his own peculiar 
epicurean style. The next time his own 
tastes had their way with him, and he or- 
dered crab flakes in cream and a caramel 
custard. The next time the same condi- 
tions prevailed, and he had a portion of 
potatoes au gratin, a piece of apple pie, 
a canteloupe, and a glass of cream. The 
last time he was again playing host, and 
his order consisted of chicken en casse- 
role, lettuce salad, a glass of cream, and 
a melon mousse. 

He doesn’t count his “chews” and he 
doesn’t discuss or even think of his food 
while he is eating it. On the contrary, 
with mild firmness he persistently steers 
table conversation as far away from the 
subject of diet as possible—usually to 
light, amusing and even frivolous topics. 
He eats everything, but his taste inclines 
to light rather than to heavy foods, and 
to sweets, salads, eggs, milk and vege- 
tables rather than to meats. He does not 
take any stimulating drink regularly, but 
on occasion he will sip a small cup of cof- 
fee or a glass of wine, or even a cocktail 
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or high ball, with as much enjoyment as 
anybody. Furthermore, he. will never 
spoil your appetite for a dish or a drink 
by telling you that it is “poison.” 

The whole business of eating having 
thus been disposed of, Mr: Fletcher 
usually gives himself up wholly to 
amusement for the rest of the day—and 
there is no boy with a greater capacity 
for just out-and-out playing than he has. 
He is “in” for everything. During the 
first years of his experiments with re- 
duced diet he was an enthusiastic bi- 
cyclist, and on his fiftieth birthday he 
made a century run without difficulty and 
without experiencing any bad after ef- 
fects. Now he is just as enthusiastic an 
automobilist. He has a keen zest for all 
cleanly and wholesome sport. In his 
young days, as president of the Olympic 
Club of San Francisco, he had a wide 
reputation as an amateur athlete, and he 
has retained his interest in athletics to 
this day. When he was a mere boy he 
- was accorded the honor of showing the 
Mikado how to shoot, and he is still a 
champion marksman. At one time he 


studied painting under some of the best 
masters in Paris, and altho he decided 
after a time that he was not cut out for 
an artist, his love for and interest in 


art is just as strong as ever. He has 
always been a good deal ofa “society 
man,” and he has an unaffected liking for 
the little elegancies of polite intercourse. 
He is always exquisitely dressed. He 
enjoys dancing. He was one of the 
founders of the famous Bohemian Club 
of San Francisco, and today he belongs 
to the most exclusive clubs of a number 
of cities, both in this country and in 
Europe. Many years ago he was presi- 
dent of the Philharmonic Society of New 
Orleans, and his fondness for and ap- 
preciation of good music is just as keen 
now as it was then. He has written one 
book dealing with social problems. Since 
he took up the task of trying to prove 
to the world the truth of his theories in 
regard to human nutrition he has gone 
in extensively for science. His home is 
full of objects of art and the best books 
of several literatures. 

This home is in itself remarkable. It 
is an ancient casa on the grand canal in 
Venice. Here, whenever he is not galli- 
vanting about the world, he lives a life 
of idyllic ease and comfort with his wife, 
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his daughter, his daughter’s husband, 
Dr. Ernest Van Someren, and the two 
little grandchildren with whom the Van 
Somerens have presented him. 

Dr. Van Someren was the first member 
of the medical profession whom Mr. 
Fletcher succeeded in interesting in his 
discovery of mouth digestion. Before 
committing himself, however, Dr. Van 
Someren kept Mr. Fletcher under ob- 
servation for many weeks, during which, 
of course, he was a frequent visitor at 
Mr. Fletcher's home. The result was 
that when he finally announced himself 
converted, he also announced himself a 
candidate for Mr. Fletcher’s daughter’s 
hand in marriage. 

Mrs. Van Someren is a true daughter 
of her father and a worthy wife of her 
husband. She not only practises Fletch- 
erism herself, but she is bringing up her 
two children on strict Fletcheristic prin- 
ciples. So strong is her faith in even 
the most extreme of the Fletcheristic 
doctrines, that she once underwent a fast 
of forty days to cure a gastric ulcer 
which she had contracted from eating in- 
fected shell fish. She not only lived thru it, 
but received such benefit from the treat- 
ment that on another occasion she fasted 
for sixteen days to rid herself of a case 
of ptomaine poisoning. This was just 
before her last child was born, and many 
and violent were the protests of the med- 
ical associates of her husband. They 
declared that the child could never be de- 
livered, and that if it were it could never 
live, but at the proper time Mrs. Van 
Someren refuted them all with the un- 
answerable argument of a splendid eight- 
pound boy, who has never had a sick day. 

Despite its many attractions, Mr. 
Fletcher is never in this charming home 
for very long at a time. All his life he 
has been an incorrigible globe trotter, 
and he is constitutionally unable to “stay 
put.” At the age of nine he started away 
from the little Massachusetts town where 
he was born to run away to sea, and altho 
he was brought back before he had gone 
very far on that occasion, he has been 
more or less “on the go” ever since. 
When he was sixteen he started for the 
Orient, and he is today one of the very 
few men who can boast of having seen 
the Japan of feudal times when the 
tycoon still stood between the sacred per- 
son of the Mikado and the eyes of the 
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vulgar herd, and the China of the last 
days of the great Taiping rebellion. He 
has made four complete trips around the 
world, two of them before the time of 
ocean steamships and transcontinental 
railroads — thirty-six trips across the 
American continent, sixteen voyages 
across the Pacific, and an uncounted 
number of runs across the Atlantic. He 
has explored unknown territory in 
Africa, Central America, Mexico and 
India. He refers to such remote spots 
as the Vale of Cashmere as casually as 
New Yorkers talk of Bronx Park. 

Before he made the fortune that now 
enables him to travel as a man of leisure 
he gratified his love for globe trotting by 
getting jobs that took him off to foreign 
lands on business. As a consequence he 
has had no less than thirty-eight different 
occupations. 

“It sometimes required a great deal of 
ingenuity,” he says, “but by practice I 
became at last so proficient in finding ex- 
cuses for travel that my friends got up a 
saying that if I took it into my head that 
I wanted to see the North Pole, I would 
invent a business that would make it nec- 
essary for me to go there.” 

Even in his present activities Mr. 
Fletcher is still primarily the explorer of 
unknown territory. His own cure hav- 
ing been effected, he had no reason for 
folowing out his scientific studies other 
than a boyish delight in experiment and 
discovery. He has made no money out 
of them. On the contrary, they have 
cost him a small fortune. The experi- 
ments at Yale and Cambridge have been 
carried on largely at his expense. He 
devotes the entire proceeds of his books 
to developing and propagating his ideas. 
His lectures have always been given free 
or for the purpose of raising money for 
experiments. Without the slightest no- 
tion of compensation, he has undertaken 
several times to cure people of diseases 
ranging all the way from gout to insanity 
by the application of his theory of com- 
plete mastication in connection with the 
system of mental healing which he set 
forth in his first book, “Menticulture,” 
written before he discovered Fletcherism. 

While this is, of course, partly due to 
his desire to prove his contention, it 
springs primarily from the overflowing 
kindness of his heart. Horace Fletcher 
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is a born altruist. He can never see any 
one in trouble without wanting to help 
him, and he can never see anything 
wrong without wanting to set it right. 
He has the sweetest and cheeriest dis- 
position imaginable, and his mere pres- 
ence is like sunshine. As a boy he was 
sometimes called “Old Fletch” and some- 
times “Buddha.” He is the kind of a 
man who invites affectionate nicknames. 
No matter what happens to him, he is al- 
ways the same. Nothing can put him out 
of temper or upset his placidity. Cab- 
men, Pullman porters, hotel waiters, car 
conductors, hot weather and mosquitoes 
are alike powerless to trouble him. His 
friends have a saying that he would 
maintain his center of gravity in an 
earthquake. 

With only slight modification he ap- 
plies his formula for the practice of 
Fletcherism to all the acts of daily life. 
In order to get the highest good out of 
eating he says: “Taste the food in your 
mouth. Turn it about and gloat over it 
as if that were the last morsel you ever 
expected to get. Enjoy it until every 
vestige of taste has gone out of it. Eat 
only what you can enjoy. The body will 
take care of the rest.” 

When people come to him suffering 
with spiritual troubles he says much the 
same thing. “Appreciate the blessings 
that you have in your life. Gloat over 
and enjoy every passing minute as if it 
were to be your last. Do nothing in that 
minute that you do not enjoy. God will 
take care of the rest.” 

To meet the objection that this is dan- 
gerous doctrine, it is only necessary to 
point to its effect upon Mr. Fletcher’s 
own life. 

‘“T have never been satisfied with any- 
thing less than the créme de la créme of 
everything,” he said once to the writer. 
“Because I have always known that the 
best was none too good for me and that 
the fact that I wanted a thing was the 
surest sign that that was the thing I 
ought to have, I have always been happy. 
The gist of my philosophy is that we 
must learn to trust our desires in spiritual 
as well as in material things. Just as the 
appetite is the only true guide to the food 
we should eat, the desires of the heart are 
the only true guides to our conduct of 
life.” 

New Yorx Ciry. 











One Row of Seats in the Senate 


HE first session of the Sixtieth Con- 
T gress presents some odd features 
even in the never ceasing Senate, 
as well as in the vicissitudinal House. 
For the “first time in the history of the 
world” there are ninety-two members. 
Compared with the chamber eveff'as Sen- 
ator Whyte, of Maryland, remembers it 
in the earlier days of his service—the 
days when he took part in the impeach- 
ment trial of President Johnson—it pre- 
sents a complex proposition for analysis. 
It used to be the first requisite of the re- 
liable correspondent up in the press gal- 
lery that he thoroly understand the rela- 
tion of men to measures, and measures 
to men, and men to men. There is a 
great uncertainty about those relations 
now, to the oldest inhabitant of the seats 
over the President’s chair, as well as to 
the neophyte. There is little natural 
spontaneity in legislation, but a grand lia- 
bility for delay, where ninety-two men 
have inalienable right to express unlim- 
ited opinions on any topic under heaven, 
and to any extent which pleases them, ir- 
respective of any and all colleagues. 

Among other interesting incidents at 
present attracting the attention of watch- 
ing eyes between the dolors of the Penal 
Code and the quips of the Currency Bill 
is the last row of seats on the Democratic 
side of the Senate. Some reckless writer 
dubbed it the “Freak Row,” and the 
press caught the card and pinned it up. 
The more’s the pity the less the truth, and 
there’s very little truth in it. As a na- 
tional characteristic it seems increasingly 
difficult for us to take ourselves or any 
one else seriously ; albeit we are constant- 
ly growing more earnest. There are very 
few freaks in the Senate. There are few 
more earnest men anywheré than sit in 
that particular row; but an interesting 
combination of exhibits and contrasts it 
surely is. 

The first seat on the center aisle is oc- 
cupied by Senator “Jeff” Davis,” men- 
tioned in this column at the time of his 
precedent-breaking maiden effort some 
weeks ago. He is showing signs of a de- 
sire to harmonize himself with senatorial 





Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 





traditions. A few days ago he donned 
the regulation black frock coat, but that 
was too much for him, and he has re- 
turned to his own constitutional gray. 


Senator Robert Love Taylor 

Next to the iconoclast sits Senator 
Robert Love Taylor, of Tennessee. The 
name does not mean much, as yet. “Bob 
Taylor” is better comprehended, but 
when you say “Fiddling Bob,” why, all 
the world knows in an instant who you 
mean. He is the raconteur as well as the 
“fiddler” of the Senate, and fortunately 
is not viciously averse to the friendly 
nomenclature. How could he be? It 
would be going back on two of his 
stanchest advocates; for his fiddle and 
his stories have worked a way for him 
into many hearts in days gone. They 
have been an essential part of his political 
campaigns. They have paved many a 
path by which he has climbed to fame. 

However, Senator Taylor is satisfied 
to rest, for the present, upon their friend- 
ly past, and is quite capable of holding 
himself where they have helped him. He 
is keen, cordial and entertaining in con- 
versation, and watching ones are waiting 
anxiously to see him on his feet in the 
Senate. There are several ideas for 
which he stands which will add, in his 
exposition of them, to the interest of the 
Congressional Record. So far he has 
observed the secret of silence. In con- 
versation, the other day, he said to me: 

“For the first time in my life I have 
been making an effort—the most strenu- 
ous effort of my life—to accomplish the 
most difficult task I ever undertook; and 
I am really succeeding, to my own sur- 
prise and satisfaction. I am trying to 
keep still.” 

Senator Taylor was appropriately born 
in Happy Valley, Tenn., some fifty-eight 
years ago. Politics runs in the family. 
The Senator has already served in the 
House. His father served there before 
him and his brother after him. In fact, 
politics runs so strenuously in the fam- 
ily that Senator Taylor and his brother 
fought each other for the governorship 
of Tennessee, in the “War of the Roses,” 
when “Bob” won the day. There are 
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those who still insist that it was the fid- 
dle and the stories which won. But it 
was more than that, for Senator Taylor 
was elected to his third term as Governor 
in 1896. 

He is a lawyer by profession, with a 
strong face of the old style, which is 
good to look at, a big, bald forehead, lit- 
tle foregone tufts of whisker in front of 
each ear and a light mustache. His 
voice is deep and musical, his accent 
Southern in*the extreme, his words very 
easy of access and in an endless assort- 
ment. He understands the value of mu- 
sic in his voice and face and motions, and 
of harmony in etymology, as well as in 
handling the violin. He is always ready 
to meet you half way, with opinions of 
his own which are worth hearing, and 
ready to listen to yours. To have made 
his successful fight against Carmack, in 
the “War of the Feathers,” which landed 
him in the Senate, is no slight credential, 
and he is evidently one of the agreeable 
additions to the sacred chamber. 


Alabama’s New Senator 
The next seat is occupied by Bank- 


head, of Alabama, who lost his hold in 
the House thru the persistent campaign- 
ing of Captain Hobson, only to turn 
about and step into the Senate, after the 
retreating footsteps of the venerable 


Morgan. Bankhead is of the solid type 
of statesman gone, with a huge forehead 
from which the hair long since and most 
successfully retreated. He is sixty-six, 
with a long record of vigorous participa- 
tion in affairs which has only increased 
his ability and inclination. He started a 
farmer boy, fought thru four years with 
the Confederate army, and has been well 
immersed in politics ever since. His rec- 
ord in the House is too recent for people 
to wonder, but not for them to watch 
with interest the outcome when Senator 
Bankhead breaks the ice and finds his 
feet in the Senate. — 


Senator William James Bryan, of Florida 


The next chair is Bryan’s—William 
James Bryan, of Florida. It is a long 
handle, but circumstances over which he 
has no control render it requisite. Sena- 
tor W. J. is a stanch supporter of the 
“Peerless” W. J.; nevertheless he may be 
pardoned if he wishes, now and then, that 
one or the other of the roses had another 
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SENATOR WILLIAM PINKNEY WHYTE. 
The Grand Old Man of the Senate. 


name. Senator Bryan has several distin- 
guishing qualities which are all his own, 
however. He was born in Florida, some 
months short of thirty-two years ago, so 
that he is not only the youngest member 
of the Senate by several years minority, 
but he is “the youngest ever,” with the 
single exception of Henry Clay, who 
slipped into the profound circle with his 
profound propositions before there was 
any Congressional Directory, and there- 
fore no necessity that, beyond a few 
friends who held their peace, any one 
should find out till the dead line was 
crossed that he came some months be- 
fore he reached the constitutionally legal 
age. 

Bryan comes heralded as picked from 
the top of Florida’s list of orators. It 
will be a change from the silent Mallory, 
whose unfinished term he is serving, 
when he emerges from the natural con- 
straint which is keeping him quiet. He 
also comes indorsed by the Governor as 
superlatively endowed with the three car- 
dinal virtues which made Henry Clay, so 
that there is not a little suggestive simi- 
larity to encourage watching him. He 
has also proven himself a lawyer of ex- 
ceptional ability and won forensic laurels 
on several critical occasions. 

Senator Bryan is an unusually pleasant 
man to meet—grave, with a good face, 
smooth-shaven, dark, earnest, strong in 
features; a high forehead well covered 
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with black hair kept long and parted well 
on one side after the Southern style. He 
has heavy brows over clear, keen, steel- 
blue eyes and.a mouth characteristically 
set to defy interpretation. His voice is 
low, his words and actions deliberate, re- 
served and modest. He is cordial, never- 
theless, and democratic to the limit of his 
inevitable dignity. He is tall and slender 
—a fine type of the ideal Southern gentle- 
man, 

Bryan’s is an interesting and prophetic 





SENATOR ROBERT L. OWEN. 


personality, with no uncertain indication 
of dynamic force under instinctive’ cau- 
tion and natural deliberation. He is not 
one who is in any danger of escaping 
from himself,—unless..his temper should 
be roused. 

Commenting, the other day, upon the 
quality and quantity of eccentricities 
which have been credited to him by the 
enthusiastic press, he said: “My sole am- 
bition, at present, is to make for myself 
a place as one of the best representatives 
Florida has ever sent to the Senate. If I 
succeed in that, they may let me stay 
here; I may outgrow my lack of years 
and turn out one of the oldest instead of 
the youngest member.” 


Bryan is frank, sincere and earnest. 
He is one who will keep friends when he 
makes them. 


Senator William Pinkney Whyte, of Maryland 


Sitting next to Bryan is Whyte, of 
Maryland, who delivered one of the great 
historic orations on the floor of the Sen- 
ate years before Bryan was born. Bryan 
is the “Baby,” Whyte the “Grand Old 
Man,” the oldest member of the Senate. 
But facts and figures concerning Whyte 
clash.to incredulity. You never think of 
Whyte as among the old men of the Sen- 
ate. When one of his important com- 
mittees the other day suggested night ses- 
sions, Whyte had to remind them that he 
was really past eighty-three years old, 
and that being on duty from ten every 
morning to five or six each afternoon he 
thought was all he had any right to de- 
mand of himself. He stands straight as 
an officer on parade. His broad, square 
shoulders have a quick, elastic swing to 
them, his chest expands, his head goes 
back with a defiant toss, and in a clear, 
corner-finding voice he sends out every 
syllable, clean-cut and distinct. He walks 
at an energetic pace which outstrips 
many of his sedate colleagues. He has a 
strong, old-fashioned face, quick wit and 
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a hearty laugh. There is nothing strained 
or artificial about Whyte. His greeting 
is always enthusiastically cordial, but you 
must say what you have to say quickly, 
for there are few busier men about the 
Senate. He is always in his seat or in 
some committee room, and precious little 
escapes him. A gentleman of fifty who 
rather resembles Whyte in size, and color 
and cut of hair and mustache, remarked 
to. him the other day that he had just 
been honored by being mistaken for the 
Senator. Instantly, with a vigorous slap 
on the shoulder, Whyte replied: “Young 
man, the pleasure’s all mine.” 

Twice Whyte has been appointed to the 
Senate by the Governor, twice he has 
been elected by the Legislature. He has 
crossed swords there with Sumner, Mor- 
ton, Sherman, Cameron, Chandler, Conk- 
ling, Edmunds, Morrell, Sprague. It 
was Whyte, now a member of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee, who was 
author of the District of Columbia 
charter and who pushed thru Congress 
some of the first important measures 
which rendered possible the beautiful city 
of today; but he could hardly have been 
more energetic, enthusiastic and patriotic 
for the District then than he is now. 
Whyte is genial, cordial, optimistic, 
democratic, always exhaling sunshine. 


Senators Gore and Owen, of Oklahoma 


Next beyond Whyte sits Gore, the 
blind Senator, who was referred to in this 
column at the opening of the session— 
the first blind man ever elected to the 
Senate, and until the advent of Bryan the 
youngest Senator. Beyond him, occupy- 
ing the last seat in the row, is his col- 
league, Robert Latham Owen, of Musko- 
gee. He is a man of broad education and 
has risen to his position by steps as 
teacher, editor, lawyer and banker, giving 
evidence in all of extraordinary mental 
capacity and unusual ability to perform, 
successfully, that which is next to hand. 

His father was at one time president 
of the Virginia & Tennessee Railroad. 
His mother was Narcissa Chisholm, 
daughter of the last hereditary chief of 
the Cherokees, so that Senator Owen is 
the second Indian in the- United States 
Senate, and, like Senator Curtis, bears 
plainly the imprints in his strong, hand- 
some face. He is a graduate of the 
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Washington and Lee University and has 
given good evidence of his shrewd ability 
as a lawyer in his handling of the affairs 
of the Indians, with whom he has been in- 
timately associated ever since his appoint- 
ment as Indian Agent for the five civil- 
ized tribes by Grover Cleveland. 

He is tall and strong and straight, with 
the grace and dignity of the ideal Indian 
in his bearifg as well as in his face. His 
hair is black, his smooth-shaven face nar- 
row, dark and striking. His keen eyes 
are not easily forgotten when once they 
have been seen. He is among the wealthy 
members of the Senate, with large bank- 
ing and oil interests in Oklahoma, besides 
his high standing at the bar; but in spite 
of suggestive incidents to the contrary he 
is easily approachable and’ an agreeable. 
and charming conversationalist. Cor- 
diality penetrates the atmosphere of som- 
ber reserve which clings persistently 
about him; but judging from my own 
impressions one never comes so close as 
to escape a feeling that he would rather 
not be one to rouse the new Senator’s in- 
dignation. There are latent possibilities ly- 
ing behind the face, which may be threats 
or may be promises for the future. 

On the 25th of February Senator 
Owen made his maiden effort on the 
Currency bill, in one of the keenest, 
shrewdest, most graceful and witty 
speeches of the session. Two days later 
he engaged in.a sharp running debate 
with Curtis (the other Indian) over the 
legal status of the five civilized tribes. 
There was an excitement in the interest 
of all who heard which rarely enlivens a 
debate in the Senate. No one interrupt- 
ed. The two Indians fought their battle. 
Owen’s oratorical powers are remark- 
able. Curtis is a keen and logical de- 
bater. For half an hour it was a duel 
worth watching. Then Gore, the blind 
Senator, Owen’s colleague, rose, with: 
“Mr. President, I move that belligerent 
rights be recognized in favor of these 
two Indians.” 

With a peculiar smile Senator Owen 
walked over to the Republican side, 
shook hands with Senator Curtis and the 
two left the chamber arm in arm. 

Altogether, that last row of seats on 
the Democratic side of the Senate Cham- 
ber, while far from freakish, is an inter- 
esting collection that is worth watching. 



























Christianity’s Gain From the Old 
Testament 


BY THE REV. JOHN M. THOMAS 


[It is but one side of the story which the author considers in the present article; a succeed- 
ing article will treat of the less favorable influences that have come to Christianity from the 
Old Testament. The study in Sunday schools of the Gospel of John makes this topic 
timely. The reader will remember that Mr. Thomas is a Presbyterian pastor and the elected 
President of Middlebury College, Vermont.—Epzror.] 


consists of the Old and New 

Testaments. How has the New 
been influenced by the presence of the 
Old alongside it? Has it been an advan- 
tage or an injury? If partly gain and in 
some respects loss, what has been the 
service and what the damage? The fol- 
lowing article is an attempt to set forth 
the good which the religion of Jesus re- 
ceived from its adoption of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

The advantage to the Church from its 
possession of the moral law is obvious. 
Much of the moral instruction of the 
New Testament is but the ethics of the 
Old transferred to the New; and when 
we remember that, despite all its apol- 
ogies and philosophies and purely re- 
ligious benefits, Christianity has been of 
principal use thru the honest men and 
pure women it has produced, we perceive 
that one is not likely to overestimate the 
service of the Hebrew Scriptures to the 
Christian religion by virtue of the store- 
house of moral precept they presented to 
the new faith. 

Christianity received also much spirit- 
ual, purely religious good from the older 
teaching. It comforted the troubled and 
consoled the sorrowing with the words of 
the God of Israel to His ancient people. 
The music of the Psalter accompanied 
the gracious words of Jesus in instilling 
courage and hope into the Christians in 
the days of Nero, and, taught not less 
by the Twenty-third Psalm than by the 
Master’s own words, they chiseled in the 
catacombs the rude figure of the shep- 
herd and the lamb. From the time of 
the earliest Christian liturgies the plead- 
ing lines, 

“Cast me not away from thy presence, 

And take not thy Holy Spirit from me,” 
have wrought with the petition, “Forgive 
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us our debts as we forgive our debtors,” 
in the production of the humble and con- 
trite Christian heart. 

By its adoption of the Old Testament 
the religion of Jesus secured further the 
inestimable advantage of the union of the 
sense of age and permanence with the 
enthusiasm of a new revelation. Any 
one can feel the mighty seething of the 
revolutionary spirit as he reads the pages 
of the New Testament, and catch the 
pervading consciousness of living in the 
day of the world’s new birth, but scarce- 
ly less obtrusive in early Christian life is 
the feeling of union and co-operation 
with the world-old processes of the cre- 
ation of the heavens and the earth. The 
men of the early Church grew great with 
the faith that the whole drama of crea- 
tion and of history to their time was but 
the prolog to the movement of which 
they were the leaders. Their Master 
was the “lamb slain from before the 
foundation of the world.” He was the 
force spiritually effective at the time of 
the exodus from Egypt. He was “be- 
fore Abraham”; and the literal descend- 
ants of the patriarch were looked down 
upon as a modern people by men who 
regarded their own ancestry as going 
back to the time when the morning stars 
sang together for joy. The Greeks were 
but infants in their sight. Thus the 
Christians walked the earth with a sense 
of the nobility of their inheritance, with 
conviction of its permanence as the old- 
est established institution of the world, 
and they united this feeling of stability 
and grandeur with the passion of a new 
day of revelation which was burning in 
their souls. 

The Old Testament served further to 
bind the Christian disciples to the real- 
ities of the common earth. The Hebrew 
Bible is a plain man’s book, and it deals 
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with topics of every-day importance in 
the common life of this planet. The bur- 
dens of the poor and the oppressed are its 
burden, the cry of the orphan is its cry, 
and the prayer of the ordinary mortal, 
who knows his transgression and whose 
sin is ever before him, is its prayer. 
What is commonly called its history con- 
sists largely of the stories of fireside and 
hearth. Its prophecy is but the straight 
speech of men fused to white heat by 
moral passion to men who were their 
neighbors and companions in business 
and toil. Its philosophy, if such we may 
call Job and the Proverbs, is the non- 
technical observation of common men, 
in the forms and language of the family 
living-room, on the questions which rise 
up from the simplest life; and the solu- 
tions are not philosophical explanations, 
but simple, sometimes illogical, conclu- 
sions of men of tact and good sense. 
Revolutions always threaten to destroy 
themselves, and especially revolutions 
coupled with the flaming of religious 
zeal. Our old world refuses to be re- 
formed in a minute, and they who under- 
take the task are usually consumed in the 
fruitless fire they have kindled. Subse- 


quent generations look back upon their. 


efforts, marvel at the amount of truth 
they perceived, and wonder how so much 
of real insight, as later recognized by the 
world, could have failed of success. This 
is to forget that enthusiasm can serve 
only as it yields itself to die, while the 
truth which lives to bless continued gen- 
erations must fit itself in humble patience 
into the life in whose modest rise it will 
be content. 

Few movements the world has seen 
have run greater peril of dissolution in 
the wild exuberance of fanatical enthu- 
siasm than the evangel -which startled 
Galilee with the cry, “The kingdom of 
God. is at hand.” Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that after the death of Jesus 
the disciples watched daily for his return 
to earth, in splendor and great magnifi- 
cence, and an ensuing dramatic assize of 
all nations and peoples, together with a 
new heaven and a new earth, the old 
creation melting away in fervent heat. 
Even Paul was not indifferent to such 
doctrine, was himself caught up into the 
third heaven, and could reason at times 
of hights and depths, principalities and 
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powers, the familiar objects of current 
mystical enthusiasm. It is not to be for- 
gotten that the early Christians placed 
alongside the parables of Jesus and the 
moral precepts of Paul the grotesque 
imaginings of the Apocalypse, with its 
horses and dragons and weird and terri- 
fying spectacles. In some sections of the 
Church the white and red horses of the 
Revelation enjoyed greater vogue than 
the parable of the prodigal son or Paul’s 
poem on love. We children of the mod- 
ern world pass over the spectacular and 
the apocalyptic and fix upon the moral 
and quietly religious, but the tendency of 
our brothers in the initial centuries was 
just the reverse. 

It was here that the Old Testament 
rendered stupendous service. It was the 
Bible of the Church, the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice for Christian 
lives until at least the middle of the sec- 
ond century; and while it contained the 
Apocalypse of Daniel, it contained also, 
and made much more emphatic and 
prominent, the law of the Tables of 
Stone, the spiritual and moral ardor of 
the Psalter, and the stern, intense ethical 
insistence of Israel's prophets of right- 
eousness. A company of men with such 
a handbook of rational, honest living 
could not lose themselves entirely in 
vapid speculations, and that they did not 
do so is the lasting honor of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

Proof of this statement is written 
clearly in the fortunes of the Gnostics, 
who rejected the Old Testament in the 
supposed interest of Christianity itself, 
thinking if they could set the religion 
entirely free from Judaism, they would 
enhance its power and worth. That their 
schools went to pieces largely because 
of the immorality that attached to them 
evidences the steadying and purifying in- 
fluence which the main body of the 
Church received from the Hebrew writ- 
ings. 

The example of Marcion, who was not 
strictly a Gnostic but who, like them, 
sought to purge Christianity of every 
Hebrew element, is similarly instructive. 
One can not refrain admiration, in many 
respects, from the arch-heretic of the sec- 
ond century, despite the blackness in 
which Tertullian draws his portrait. He 
was a layman, a wealthy ship-owner of 























Pontus, and at the first was recognized 
as an orthodox Christian by the Church 
at Rome. Offended at the legal and 
ceremonial character of current Chris- 
tianity, and convinced by Paul’s letters 
that the Old Testament was not the gos- 
pel, but “weak and beggarly rudiments,” 
he sought to reform the Church on the 
basis of what he conceived to be Paul’s 
teaching. He held that faith, reliance on 
the unmerited grace of God revealed in 
Christ, is the essence of the gospel, and 
believing that the Old Testament was a 
stumbling-block in the way of this truth, 
he threw it overboard, and taught that 
the God of Jesus was a distinct and dif- 
ferent being from the God of Abraham 
and Moses. Failing to persuade his fel- 
lowChristians of this view, he toiled un- 
selfishly and devotedly to build up com- 
munities who shared his doctrine, spend- 
ing time and money freely in the effort. 
To his followers he taught brotherly 
equality, freedom from all ceremonies, 
and strict evangelical discipline. Re- 
demption thru Christ, and that alone the 
gospel, was his watchword, and men con- 


verted by his teaching were among the 


noblest martyrs whose blood was the 
seed of the Church. 

Had Christianity been able to take 
some of the truth of Marcion, and to 
keep it to the fore, how much of the bar- 
renness of ritualism and the corruption 
of materialistic dogma would have been 
spared her! But unfortunately she could 
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not discern the wheat, since the mass of 
chaff was so great. Marcion gave over 
monotheism, the highest achievement of 
the religious spirit before Jesus, and 
taught two Gods, the Jewish deity, the 
creator of the world, jealous, stern and 
cruel, and the Christian God, the Father 
of Jesus, merciful, kind and gentle. He 
threw away the right of Christianity to 
a place in God’s long process in the es- 
tablishment of his kingdom, and com- 
mitted the fatal error of dissociating his 
disciples from the great God who rules 
the world and holds all things and forces 
in the hollow of his hand. For him there 
was no fellowship with the God of crea- 
tion, with the maker of the stars and the 
king of kings. His Church was not over- 
thrown by the invective of Tertullian, 
but by its essential weakness and its re- 
ligious poverty. A man must meet the 
master of all things and forces in the uni- 
verse in his religion, or his faith is vain. 

The overthrow of Marcion is a testi- 
mony, sufficient unto all time, that the 
law and the prophets, from which Jesus 
drew the nourishment of his soul, are an 
integral part of the faith which redeems 
in his name. It is evident also of the in- 
calculable service to Christianity of the 
Old.Testament, the book of one God, the 
maker of heaven and earth, the book of 
common life and of plain men and 
women, the book of stern comandments 
unto right, whose reverent acceptance is 
the beginning of piety. 


East Orance, N. J. 


National Armament and International 


Justice 
BY HAYNE DAVIS 


AutHor or “Amonc THE Wortp’s Peace Makers,” “Tue Seconp Hacute Conrerence ” 


HAT is the relation between 
\W national armament and inter- 
national justice? National ar- 

mament is the only effective means now 
in the hands of our Government for in- 
suring international justicé. For the ad- 
ministration of justice in our State and 
national affairs we have armed forces, of 





which the policeman and sheriff are only 
an evidence. Back of them stand the 
militia, the regular army and a law of 
the State that every citizen is bound to 
assist these officers of the law when 
called upon by them to break the power 
of any who dare to resist the constituted 
authorities. Furthermore, we have State 
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and national legislatures to say what the 
law is, courts of justice to say when the 
law has been violated, and these armed 
forces to see that the decisions of the 
courts are obeyed. But until a duly con- 
stituted international congress, and courts 
to supplement it, are established and in 
successful operation, the only- means a 
nation has of insuring justice in inter- 
national affairs is an armed force. Pow- 
erful — indeed, irresistible— forces are 
now operating for the purpose of consti- 
tuting an international congress and 
courts of justice, and it is to be hoped 
that the day is not distant when such 
instruments of justice will have the right 
to declare and decide and enforce inter- 
national law as the national Congress 
and courts now have to declare, decide 
and enforce national law. Meanwhile, 
what is the duty of one who is working 
for these things in regard to the Govern- 
ment’s armed forces and to its naval and 
military policy? 

For a long time I felt that such a per- 
son could entirely ignore the country’s 
policy as regards preparation for war. 
It seemed to me an advocate of arbitra- 
tion and peace could profitably spend his 
whole time popularizing the positive pro- 
gram of peace—that is, machinery for 
the administration of. justice in inter- 
national affairs as justice is now admin- 
istered in State and national affairs. 
Admitting that it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to maintain a suitable armed 
force, it seemed to me there were plenty 
of people who can see to that without my 
bothering with it. But suppose the peace 
societies take a hand in the military and 
naval program of the country by prepar- 
ing memorials against the policy pro- 
posed by the Navy Department and pre- 
sented to Congress by’ the President? 
This brings on the issue as to what is a 
proper naval policy in the very heart of 
the peace movement. . The recent memo- 
rial presented to Congress has forced this 
issue, and all who have taken any part in 
the movement heretofore or who propose 
hereafter to take any part in it must now 
face this question squarely. They can 
no longer escape the issue, nor ignore the 
fact that the country is bound to have 
an adequate navy. What is an adequate 
navy? This does not depend upon any 


man’s opinion or preference. An ade- 
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quate navy is one that is equal to the 
work to be done, and the naval work to 
be done depends on the conditions in 
which the country is placed. Conditions 
determine what armaments are needed, 
and all any one has a right to do when 
he concerns himself with the armed pol- 
icy of a country is accurately to ascertain 
all the conditions,)justly weigh them, and 
register the result: Opinion’ and prefer- 
ence have no more to do with it than they 
have in recording the temperature of the 
air or the number of inhabitants in the 
country. How many signers of the 
memorial have taken the time to investi- 
gate all the facts, and to qualify them- 
selves scientifically to register the rela- 
tive weight of the facts, and thus to 
formulate the true program dependent 
upon the facts, not upon human opinion? 
Such an investigation would include not 
only a careful analysis of the arbitration 
movement, but also of the naval and for- 
eign policies of the principal countries. 
Manifestly the masses of the people have 
neither time nor means of doing this. 


But the general principle applicable to 


all circumstances can be apprehended, 
and means for its proper application can 
be found. 

An adequate navy is one which is un- 
questionably superior when engaged in 
the waters adjacent to our possessions. 
That does not mean that it must be 
larger than any one or any half dozen 
navies. It means it must be superior, 
able to win, when engaged im our waters. 
Base of supplies would be a controlling 
element in ascertaining just what would 
suffice to make a navy superior. But 
certainly the representatives of the people 
in our Congress can never absolve them- 
selves to the people if they fail to pro- 
vide a navy that is superior to any enemy 
that ever dares to attack us in the 
waters adjacent to our possessions. They 
cannot excuse themselves for not 
knowing the attack would be made. 
They are placed at Washington to know, 
and to do what is demanded by the dan- 
gers which beset the nation’s path, dan- 
gers which recent discoveries and conse- 
quent annihilation of space have in- 
creased, according to the judgment of 
many. Private persons can be deceived 
about these things. The representatives 
of the people who are entrusted with the 




















political treasures acquired during cen- 
turies of self-sacrifice must know. 

Armament must be adequate till arbi- 
tration is effective. Does adequate arma- 
ment necessitate four new battleships, or 
only two, or none? How does your 
memorialist figure it out? 

What is effective arbitration? We 
have a right to our country and our 
island possessions. We have a right to 
make and execute the laws in our terri- 
tory as we see fit. How many nations 
have agreed to respect these two vital 
tights of the United States? Not one. 
These are the most vital rights of every 
nation, cOrresponding to the individual’s 
rights to life and liberty. And arbitra- 
tion will not be effective till all the gov- 
ernments mutually agree to respect these 
two vital rights, and to arbitrate all other 
questions. Therefore, a scientific pro- 
gram for our country is adequate arma- 
ment and effective arbitration, as correla- 
tive agencies for justice, armament being 
necessary until arbitration is effectively 
installed thru the formation and success- 
ful operation of the necessary’ agencies, 
such as a congress and courts of justice, 
in addition to mere treaties. 

How far have we gone toward such a 
system in international affairs? Read 
the debates at the Second Hague Confer- 
ence on what questions are arbitrable. 
Read the treaties recently ratified at 
Washington. All “vital” questions are 
reserved for settlement by the strong 
right arm. Whoever makes that reserva- 
tion must make the arm strong enough 
to protect the vital interest better than 
a court of justice would have done. 
Where, then, do we stand? Whether we 
like it or not, all our “vital interests” are 
still dependent upon the armed forces for 
preservation when our policy internal or 
external does not please a foreign poten- 
tate. 

Under such circumstances a commis- 
sion composed of competent persons 
would seem to be in order, the members 
being relieved of all other duties and 
cares, and charged with the duty of fully 
investigating armament and arbitration 
in their relation to each other and to the 
peace and prosperity of the people of the 
country. 

The things done and left undone by 
the Third Pan-American and Second 
Hague conferences, the events that pre- 
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ceded and caused the transfer of our fleet 
to the Pacific, the intricacies of foreign 
relations which jeopardize the rights for 
which our people are certain to defend 
with arms, all these things would come 
before such a commission. A thoro in- 
vestigation, reported fully and showing 
on its face that every element has been 
carefully considered and justly weighed, 
would clear the atmosphere and usher in 
a day of better understanding in peace 
circles and also in official circles, which is 
even more important. 

Those who favor such a commission 
can be of assistance now by saying so to 
their representatives in Congress, for a 
bill is now before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs which calls for the appoint- 
ment of such a commission. The Speaker 
of the House has not been so sensitive to 
popular opinion for many decades. It is 
a good time for the people to get a hear- 
ing at Washington. Meanwhile, ade- 
quate armament and effective arbitration 
seems to me the only program that is 
scientific and complete. 

If the United States were able to con- 
trol the action of foreign nations by a 
mere mental process, some milder plan 
would suffice. And those who dare to 
obstruct the Government in making what 
it considers proper naval preparation are 
under obligation either to control the 
action of other nations by mere mental 
influences and without the assistance 
even of a permanent congress where 
representatives of all governments assem- 
ble, without duly constituted international 
courts, without treaty agreements to pro- 
tect our rights, or they must be prepared 
to say that an adequate navy now exists, 
considering the conditions that confront 
the nation, not the personal preferences 
or opinions of its citizens, in or out of the 
peace societies. 

If you are using gas, do you do away 
with or impair the efficiency of your gas 
fixtures as soon as you are persuaded 
that there is a better lighting system? Is 
it not necessary to retain, in its first-class 
condition, the present system until the 
new system is actually installed and able 
to supply light? Those who depart from 
this simple wisdom in the huge world 
called internationalism may expect to en- 
joy a period of darkness due to their own 
conduct. 

New Yore Cry. 
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The Question of Socialism 


WHEN Mr. Mallock, in answer to the 
Macedonian cry of the National Civic 
Federation to “Come over and help us,” 
went from city to city, delivering his 
lectures against Socialism, some even of 
the industrial leaders whose cause he 
championed found his intellectual proc- 
esses hazy and crooked, while the 
Socialists whom he attacked chortled 
with unholy joy. Apparently chastened 
by his experience and enlightened by the 
articles, pamphlets, letters and speeches 
that were showered on him,’ he has re- 
written and elaborated his discourses and 
gone far to redeem his reputation. This 
volume, on account of its compactness of 
argument, felicity of illustration and dia- 
lectical cleverness, cannot be ignored or 
scorned by the Socialist editors and pam- 
phleteers who are preaching a new 
evangel. Fortunately the little volume 
by Mr. Kirkup,* a clear, simple, sympa- 
thetic interpretation of Socialism, now 
issued in revised and enlarged form, can 
be used by a student as an alkali to 
neutralize Mr. Mallock’s acid. 

Mr. Mallock begins by bombarding 
with gusto the position concerning labor’s 
claim to be the sole producer of wealth, 
which the early Marxian Socialists cap- 
tured in order to command the Ricardian 
entrenchments of the economists of their 
day. But, as our author says later, edu- 
cated Socialists abandoned that position 
when they had shelled the Ricardians into 
retreat, tho its occupation by belated agi- 

.tators he considers sufficient justification 
for his renewed onslaught. 

His central argument is that the prog- 
ress of society is due to. the energy, in- 
ventiveness, foresight and talent for 
organization of rare men whose qualities 
he sums up as “ability.” 


1A Criticat Examination or Soctarism. By W. 
H. Mallock. New York: meer & Brothers. $2.00. 

"Mr. Matrocn’s Asitity. y Morris Hilquit. New 
York: Socialist Literature Co. 10 cents. 

Soctatism. A _ Debate. yy H. Gaylord Wilshire 
a W. H. Mallock. New York: Wilshire Book Co. 

1.00. 

8An Ingurry Into Soctatism. By Thomas Kirkup. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.40. 
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All thru the book Mr. Mallock ingenu- 
ously assumes that the men who improve, 
invent, direct, organize, pioneer, are the 
actual recipients of the big prizes, and 
that, unstimulated by the hope of the 
whole reward which they now conquer, 
they would sulk and idle and reduce the 
world to beggary. 

He is serenely unconscious of the dif- 
ference between the moderate salary of 
the superintendent of a steel works, 
whese Vulcanic energy, mechanical skill 
and technical knowledge keep the com- 
plex system going, and the hundreds of 
surprise packages, each holding a million 
dollars, which have poured into Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie’s safety vaults. His hosts 
of the Civic Federation did not tell him 
how Mr. Carnegie himself had related 
to them that his success was due to the 
group of men he gathered at the Pitts- 
burg works, and that he himself has no 
extraordinary ability except as a sales- 
man. 
Nowhere does Mr. Mallock attempt to 
show how Mr. William Waldorf Astor, 
receiving revenues from New York real 
estate which Edward VII might envy, 
and sustaining palaces in England as 
sumptuous as Warwick the King- 
maker’s, has improved, organized, in- 
vented or made labor more fruitful. In 
fact, nowhere in the book is the existence 
of land rents hinted at;'and when the 
problem of interest, the other chief object 
of the Socialist attack, is argued, it is 
only to contend that, on strictly ethical 
grounds, if the receiver of interest is not 
entitled to the unearned fruit, neither is 
anybody else, and if incomes were re- 
stricted, “ability” would sulk and reduce 
the mass to want. 

This is fighting wide of the Socialist 
position. As Mr. Kirkup shows, Social- 
ism, which must be understood before it 
can be combated, is so acutely conscious 
of the advantage, ethical and practical, 
which the owner of capital enjoys, that it 
proposes “an economic system in which 
industry will be conducted with a col- 
lective capital,” a system under which, 
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“inasmuch as the working people would 
themselves own the instruments of pro- 
duction, the present monopoly of capital 
by a class, with all its inevitable conse- 
quences, would cease.” They do not 
deny the moral right of the capitalist to 
his interest nor the advantage to society 
of using large capital. They only pro- 
pose that the people who use the capital 
shall also own it, and get the moral and 
economic advantages which its owner- 
ship carries. 

Mr. Mallock’s other grand assumption 
that those who get the fat prizes in this 
generation are the rightful heirs to the 
fruits of all the genius, discovery and 
organization of past generations, while 
the multitude, the go per cent., being 
poor and in lowly position, are proved 
by that fact to have no claim on the 
accumulated knowledge and wealth of 
the ages, no part nor lot in the gifts which 
Prometheus and Archimedes, Arkwright 
and Bessemer, have handed down, is so 
comic that it needs but to be stated clear 
of the verbiage of a trained dialettician 
to be laughed out of court. As Mr. 
Kirkup observes: “In the highly organ- 
ized industry of the present, which is 
really a co-operation of the whole work- 
ing society inheriting the labors of the 
past, how can we discriminate the indi- 
vidual share of each worker?” Espe- 
cially, how can we assume that the stock- 
holders of a cotton mill might in justice 
take all the advantage of the genius 
which has created the spinning and weav- 
ing machines, while the operative in the 
mill is the disinherited son whose right- 
ful claim on the product is measured by 
the amount of cotton he could spin on a 
grandmother’s spinning wheel? 

Neither of the writers under consid- 
eration penetrates to the nub of the 
American industrial situation, for neither 
discusses the trusts and monopoly. Both 
argue as if competitive industry were 
dominant and enduring, tho Mr. Kirkup, 
since he recognizes that in big corpora- 
tions ownership tends to be divorced 
from management, is less belated than 
his fellow Englishman. All books made 
in Britain inevitably fire wide of the 
mark in America; no study of European 
countries can reveal American conditions, 
for we are a quarter of a century ahead 
of the foremost of other countries in our 
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industrial development, tho, unhappily, a 
quarter of a century behind them in our 
thinking upon social questions and our 
legislative regulation of industry. 

Henry George himself insisted that his 
famous doctrine of the Single Tax was 
the antithesis of Socialism, and many of 
his disciples today eagerly attack all 
Socialist schemes, and laud competition 
and private industrial control. But the 
author of The Fundamental Fallacy of 
Socialism* undertakes to make these un- 
willing bedfellows lie down together. He 
is a loyal Roman Catholic, and finds in 
the encyclical of Leo XIII on Socialism 
a complete refutation of the justice or 
practicability of the common ownership 
of land. George’s contention that all he 
desires is that the land be taxed up to its 
full rental value, private occupation and 
use being permitted, the author takes to 
be tantamount to a demand for common 
ownership and a denial of the funda- 
mental necessity, according to the Pope 
—the right to the exciusive personal dis- 
posal of the soil. 

It is quite fitting that Henry George 
should be rebutted by a theologian, for 
in his own arguments he claimed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the purposes and 
desires of the Creator. So, our author 
reasons, somewhat casuistically, if a field 
may never justly be owned outright, then 
neither may minerals, therefore neither 
may a tool made from minerals, therefore 
neither may a machine made with the 
tools which are wrought from the min- 
erals, therefore Socialism and the Single 
Tax fall together. 

Is not the logie invulnerable? But 
perhaps it is as good as Henry George’s 
own argument that “the increasing need 
for public revenues with social advance 
being a natural, God-ordained need, there 
must be a right way of raising them— 
some way that we can truly say is the 
way intended by God.” Of course, by 
the God-intended way he means the Sin- 
gle Tax. But the Pope says God never 
intended any such thing. So we are left 
in the end to puzzle out what system of 
taxation will be most favorable to the 
development of the whole citizenship and 
to hope that such will prove to be the 
“God-intended way.” 





‘Tue FUNDAMENTAL FALLACY OF Soctauism. By Ar- 
thur Preuss. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00. 
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In none of the “Little Journeys,” per- 
sonally conducted by Elbert Hubbard, 
does he prove himselt a better guide than 
in these To the Homes of Eminent 
Artists." From Raphael to Whistler the 
pilgrimage is full of life and color—not 
only informing, but delightful. The 
author is always pithy, succinct and epi- 
grammatic, tho not always reliable. As 
a matter of course, he is somewhat recal- 
citrant against tradition and is essen- 
tially modern, but this attitude is rather 
wholesome than otherwise in considering 
matters of art, where we are apt to vi- 
brate between a state of crass ignorance 
on the one side and an almost equally 
stupid adulation on the other. Moreover, 
we have all learned to take Mr. Hubbard 
with a grain of salt, as he takes the rest 
of us with a whole spoonful. 

Of how little importance, after all, is 
the artist’s life compared with his prod- 
uct, two phases of which have inspired 
the study set forth in The Child in Art’ 
and The Christ Face in Art.’ These two 
motifs define an art period. In pagan art 
there is no child. Happily it does not 
follow that the child is significant only 
in sacred or religious art; on the con- 
trary, childhood is the adorable transition 
between the divine and the human, and 
is here portrayed in its endless variation, 
from the lifeless symbolisms of Margari- 
tone to the somewhat absurd but wholly 
charming fishing Cupid of Watts. The 
lovely child type strained the fetters of 
the Byzantine period, winning for itself 
a certain beauty of portrayal in the in- 
fants of Cimabue, and wholly conquering 
his great pupil, Giotto; and from that 
early date the babes of Bellini, Botticelli, 
Da Vinci, Raphael; the romping boys of 
Rubens, the little aristocrats of Van 
Dyck and Velasquez, the beggars of 
Murillo, the genre pictures of Millais, 
and the portraits of Reynolds, Romney, 
Gainsborough and our own Sargent live 
to prove the power and value of this in- 
spiration. 

But the supreme test of art is the face 
of Christ. To trace the history of the 


1LittLe Journies TO THE Homes oF EMINENT Aat- 
ists. By Elbert Hubbard. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.75. 

*Tue Cuitp 1n Art. By Margaret Boyd Carpen- 
ter. Boston: Ginn & Co. $2.00. 

*Tue Curist Face 1n Art. By James Burns. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 
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attempts to portray this face, from the 
legendary contemporaneous likenesses 
down to the representations of the pre- 
Raphaelites, is the purpose of this third 
volume, a purpose conceived and exe- 
cuted in an earnest and able manner. “I 
am only a poor man,” said Carlyle, “but 
I can say in serious truth that I would 
give one-third of, what I possess for a 
veritable contemporaneous representation 
of Jesus Christ.” This fervent longing 
of the great Carlyle, combined with the 
divine satisfaction felt by all the great 
masters with their efforts to express the 
face of Christ, serves as a measure of the 
subject’s scope. Thus the author con- 
cludes this valuable book : “Art can never 
lay aside her brushes and say, ‘Behold! 
my task is done.’ Christ must dominate 
the art of the future as He has dominated 
the art of the past.” 


& 


A History of Nursing, The Evolution of 
Nursing Systems from the Earliest 
Times to the Foundation of the First 
English and American Training Schools 
for Nurses. By M. Adelaide Nutting, 
R. N., Superintendent of Nurses, and 
Lavina L. Dock, R. N., Member of the 
Nurses’ Settlement, New York. In two 
volumes. Illustrated. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 

For those who are interested in the 
history of efforts to make the lot of the 
ailing better and of trained skill that will 
help nature in every way to overcome the 
obstacles to good health, this history of 
nursing will supply a fund of informa- 
tion gathered from many and varied and 
distant sources and presented in a very 
attractive way. The work seems des- 
tined to take a place as a standard text- 
book in the history of a great department 
of human philanthropic endeavor. It be- 
gins with a suggestive chapter on First 
Aid Among Animals. It takes up the 
care of the sick as followed by primitive 
man, and then has chapters on Nursing 
in India, Ceylon, Egypt, Assyria, Pales- 
tine, Greece and Rome. Thence-it passes 
to the hospitals of the early Christian 
Church and to the rise of Monastic or- 
ders devoted to nursing and the military 
nursing orders of the crusades. After 
this begins the history of city hospitals 
and their attendants in the modern sense 
of the word. Finally, there are chapters 
on nursing before Miss Nightingale’s 
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time, followed by a number of chapters 
on Miss Nightingale’s work and the 
Treaty of Geneva and the Red Cross to 
a very promising conclusion in the de- 
velopment of nursing in America. When 
we add that there is an excellent bibli- 
ography, ten pages in length, and what 
seems to be a very complete index of 
fifteen pages, some idea of the value of 
the contents of the book can be appre- 
ciated. There are phases of the history 
of nursing much more interesting than 
others, but the mistake that would very 
probably be made by most people would 
be to think that from a practical stand- 
point the nursing only of the last few 
centuries was of any practical interest. 
Most people would be prone to think that 
there had been something like a contin- 
uous evolution in the history of nursing. 
Of this, however, there is little, if any, 
trace, and the chapter on The Dark Pe- 
riod of Nursing begins with the sentence 
“It is commonly agreed that the darkest 
known period in the history of nursing 
was that from the latter part of the sev- 
enteenth up to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. During this time the 
‘condition of the nursing art, the well- 
being of the patient, and the status of the 
nurse all sank to an indescribable level of 
degradation.” The writers consider that 
the conclusion is irresistible that this 
state of things was coincident with a 
subjection of women in general, so little 
questioned, so intrenched, that it might 
almost be called absolute. Women had 
been reduced by the slow pressure of 
masculine domination to their lowest 
terms of self-expression, and the conse- 
quence was a failure of womanly efforts 
for the sick and a dearth of woman’s 
care for the ailing that makes these two 
centuries of modern times the darkest in 
the history of civilization as regards hu- 
manitarian effort. Perhaps no book that 
has been written in recent years brings 
out more clearly the value of the Chris- 
tian brotherhood of man in making life 
more livable, under unfavorable circum- 
stances, than this scholarly and ex- 
haustive history of nursing. We com- 
mend its really absorbing pages to all 
those who are interested in what men and 
women have done and may do to alle- 
viate human suffering. 
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The Thirteenth the Greatest of Centuries. 
By James J. Walsh, M. D., Ph. D,, 
LL. D. New York: Catholic Summer 
School Press. $2.50. 

History written in support of a 
predetermined thesis is no longer 
considered scientific history, but for 
all that it may be __ interesting, 
and in some secondary sense _ val- 
uable history. Dr. Walsh’s book, main- 
taining that the thirteenth is the greatest 
century in human annals, is, of course, 
not scientific, but interesting it certainly 
is, and, because of its abundant informa- 
tion, it is valuable too. Its thesis indeed 
is extraordinary. Never before, perhaps, 
has a man undertaken to prove a more 
astounding one. That an epoch should 
be placed at the pinnacle of historic 
time, which saw a Holy Roman Emperor 
decreeing confiscation, torture and death 
against heretics; which saw a whole se- 
ries of holy Roman Pontiffs incorporat- 
ing these laws of butchery in the official 
jurisprudence of a Christian Church; 
which saw the creation and consumma- 
tion of the Inquisition; which saw scho- 
lastic philosophy condemned as “modern- 
ism”; Roger Bacon imprisoned as a 
wizard, and Magna Charta anathema- 
tized by a Pope—that such an epoch 
should be placed before us as the ne 
plus ultra of humanity, most men will 
consider preposterous. Moreover, a 
good many readers of the learned doc- 
tor’s book will be not a little astonished 
that he does not so much as refer to 
these disturbing facts in the establish- 
ment of his conclusion. But we shall 
not judge Dr. Walsh too harshly if we 
keep in mind that doubtless it was not 
his purpose to write scientific, but only 
edifying, history. Much surely is per- 
mitted to a man who aims at edifying. 
The eulogist’s license is at least as great 
as the poet’s, and let us not quarrel with 
him for taking it. Having then put this 
volume in the class where it belongs, we 
may freely acknowledge its merits. It 
supplies information which makes it im- 
possible for any one to imagine that the 
thirteenth century was a dark age. “The 
Gothic cathedrals, the monastic schools, 
the universities of Paris and Oxford, 
Thomas Aquinas, Friar Bacon and 
Dante are glory enough for a single cen- 
tury, and proof enough not only that this 
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century was not dark, but that it was 
truly great. For having vigorously and 
eloquently insisted upon this, Dr. Walsh 
has done a good service, one that makes 
his book worth the writing and worth the 


reading. P 


Literary Notes 


....We receive so many letters asking about 
the relative merits of encyclopedias that we 
know that our readers will be glad to have 
their attention called to an article on “En- 
cyclopedias, Past and Present,” by Louis Wind- 
miiller, in the March Review of Reviews. 

...-A volume of Communion Sermons, en- 
titled Christ's Service of Love, by the Rev. Dr. 
Hugh Black, now Jesup Professor of Practical 
Theology in the Union Theological Seminary 
of New York, contains some thirty devotional 
and mildly hortatory discourses. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.25.) 


....A very good hymn book designed for 
church social and evangelistic meetings and 
for Sunday School and young people’s meet- 
ings has been compiled by J. Allan Sankey, 
son of the evangelist-singer. The large num- 
ber of new compositions has not crowded out 
the best of the old church hymns. A ‘careful 
selection has been made of the most worthy 
and valuable of the old Gospel hymns. (Big- 
low & Main Co., 35 cents each, $25 per 
hundred. ) 

....Carlyle might possibly change his opinion 
on “the last of the heroisms” if he could read 
Rev. Dr. Arthur J. Brown’s book on The 
Foreign Missionary. (Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50.) Dr. Brown describes the qualifications, 
aims and motives of the missionary, the 
method of his appointment, his preparation 
for work on the field, his relation to the home 
church and the missionary board, and his va- 
ried spheres of activity and duty. The vol- 
ume is full of facts and of common sense, and 
is an excellent text book for young people 
under appointment to missionary service and 
for mission study classes at home. 

....The Dictionary of National Biography, 
the most comprehensive and authoritative of all 
biographical collections, has hitherto been out 
of reach of many libraries on account of its 
expense, so the announcement that it will be 
now issued in a form occupying less than half 
the shelf space and costing one-third the price 
of the original edition will be widely welcomed. 
The work was begun in 1885 and completed 
in 1900 under the editorship of Leslie Stephens 
and Sidney Lee, and its 31,000 separate articles 
cover practically .all the notable names in the 
history of English politics, religion, literature, 
art and science, including many Americans. 
The new edition is to be published by Mac- 
millan in 22 volumes at $4.25 each. 


....-A special bulletin on Rainfall in the 
Philippines has been issued by the Weather 
Bureau at Manila (conducted for the insular 
government by the fathers of the Jesuit ob- 
servatory in that city), in accordance with a 
plan adopted by the International Meteorologi- 
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cal Congress, held at Innsbruck in 1905. From 
the revised data on rainfall in the Philippines 
therein given we learn that the average of an- 
nual precipitation for the entire. archipelago 
is 2,200 millimeters (86.6 inches), the extreme 
values being 900 millimeters (35.4 inches) and 
4,000 millimeters (157.48 inches) respectively. . 
As to rainfall, three kinds of climate are dis- 
tinguished: The greater portion of the archi- 

lago, facing the China Sea and being af- 
ected by the’ southwest monsoon, has a 
marked dry and wet season, 80 per cent. of its 
precipitation occurring during five months of 
the year; in the eastern parts of Luzon and 
the central Bisayas the prevailing northeasters 
give eight or nine -months of rain and only 
three or four of drought; and the best climate 
of the archipelago, having a fairly even dis- 
tribution of rainfall over the whole year, is 
enjoyed by a few districts of southeastern 
Luzon, by the eastern Bisayas, and by 
Mindanao and Jolo. Mindanao is almost en- 
tirely undeveloped as yet, and this fact as to 
its uniform distribution of rainfall should be 
encouraging to the American planters who 
have settled on that island during the last few 
years. 


er) 
Pebbles 


SCHOOLROOM MISTAKES. 


Tue following answers to examination 
questions in England will compare favorably 
to anything of the kind that our students can 
produce: 

The Crusades were a wild and savage peo- 
ple until Peter the Hermit preached to them. 

The chief crops of England are corns, the 
chief exports are Liverpool, Southampton and 
the river Thames. 

The modern name for Gaul is vinegar. 

A volcano is a hole in the earth’s crust 
which emits lavender and ashes. 

The Battle of Trafalgar was fought on the 
seas, therefore it is sometimes called the Bat- 
tle of Water-loo. 

- “The Complete Angler” is another name for 
Euclid, because he wrote all about angles. 

The two races living in the north of Europe 
are Esquimaux and Archangels. 

The King carried his sepulcher in his hand. 

Chaucer lived in the year 1300-1400. He 
was one of the greatest English poets after 
the Mormons came to England. 

An unknown hand threw a harrow at Rufus 
and killed him dead on the spot. 

Stirling was famous for its sovereigns who 
used to be crowned there. A sovereign is still 
called a “pound stirling.” 

Subjects have a right to partition the King. 

Alfred Austin was chosen by the Queen as 
Poet Laureate. He said: “If you let me make 
the songs of the nation, I care not who sings 
them.” Z 

The Imperfect tense is used (in French) to 
express a future action in past time which 
does not take place at all. 

Becket put on a camel-air shirt and his life 
at once became dangerous. ~- 

Arabia has many syphoons and very bad 
ones; it gets into your hair even with your 
mouth shut.—University Correspondent. 
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Reinstatement of Negro Soldiers 


Doust.ess Congress will pass the bill 
now before it, recommended by the Presi- 
dent, to allow the re-enlistment of such 
of the three companies of negro soldiers 
dismissed without honor as can present 
reasonable evidence that they had no part 
in the “shooting up” of Brownsville, 
Tex., and no part in the “conspiracy of 
silence” charged by the President. Such 
a law ought to be past, and it will serve 
to restore, with full pay, such soldiers as 
suffered a real wrong on account of the 
President’s order. 

In saying this we do not say that the 
President’s action discharging those 
soldiers was not justified on the evidence 
that came to him. He was informed on 
what ought to have been good authority 
that the “shooting up” was proved to 
have been done by soldiers, and that there 
must have been knowledge on the part of 
many other soldiers who had done it, but 
that they had evidently conspired to con- 
ceal the crime. If such was the fact the 
whole squadron thus infected ought to 
have been dismissed without honor. The 
fact that it would involve an injury and 
wrong to innocent men entirely ignorant 


of the crime makes no difference. That 
is the unavoidable incidence of social con- 
ditions. The men were bound together 
by their enlistment in companies, and all 
must suffer. If in battle half the soldiers 
had been cowards and run away, the 
whole would have borne the disgrace. 
If a man is hanged for murder his inno- 
cent wife and children have to suffer— 
that is the penalty of association. The 
drunkard does not suffer alone for his 
crime. If one member suffer, all the 
members of the body or of society suffer 
also. Therefore no blame is to be at- 
tached to the order on the ground that 
it made innocent soldiers suffer. 

Nevertheless the investigation by the 
Senate leaves it somewhat doubtful 
whether the shooting was actually done 
by the soldiers. While the evidence 
points that way, in part, and the major- 
ity of the committee so declare, and there 
are negroes in plenty who so believe, and 
one Southern negro bishop has so de- 
clared publicly, the President perhaps too 
hastily accepted the evidence brought 
him from what appears to have been a 
hasty and one-sided report by the officer 
detailed to make the investigation. That 
such soldiers as can show their innocence 
should be reinstated is only decent and 
right. 

But this recommendation of the Presi- 
dent brings out a fact which seems gen- 
eraHy to have escaped notice, or mem- 
ory, that a month after his order dismiss- 
ing the soldiers the President issued a 
second order allowing the reinstatement 
of those proved innocent. The “shoot- 
ing up” occurred August 13th, 1906; the 
order dismissing the companies was is- 
sued on November 9th, 1906; and the 
further order allowing reinstatement was 
dated December 12th of the same year. 
Under this order proceedings were be- 
gun, but these were interrupted by the 
investigation ordered by the Senate, and 
the time set has expired, so that the 
President now asks for legislation which 
will allow those innocent to be restored 
with all their back pay. There is certain- 
ly no evidence of wilful unfairness on the 
President’s part, and it is clear that from 
the beginning he wished justice to be 
tempered with mercy. 

We are not competent to pass any in- 
dependent judgment as to the guilt or in- 
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nocence of those men accused. We know 
the temptation for revenge for insults re- 
ceived, but we also know that soldiers 
have no business to be rioters. This is 
the first sad blot put on the record of the 
negro regiments during these forty-five 
years. They have been brave and amen- 
able to discipline, and their officers have 
always been proud of them and have de- 
fended their honor. We yet hope that 
the truth will somehow be made known. 


2 
A New Creed 


ONE or two heretics may make a great 
disturbance; and one of the chief dis- 
turbers of the Churches in England is the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, the successor of Dr. 
Joseph Parker in the London City Tem- 
ple. He says such unguarded things 
about God in man, and as to the virtuous 
purpose of sin, strange, paradoxical 
things, that he has disturbed the leaders 
and teachers in the Congregational body 
to which he belongs; and the leaders and 
heads of the theological colleges, such as 
Drs. Forsyth, Fairbairn, Horton, Jowett 
and Garvie, have drawn up a creed and 
signed it as a counter statement of what 
is generally acepted as orthodox. It is 
short enough to be here given entire, as 
the last essay in creed-making: 


“1 We believe in the Personality of God 
the Father, transcendent as Maker and Ruler 
of all things, and yet, thru his eternal Spirit, 
immanent in the world, and particularly in 
man and his history. ; 

“2. We believe that sin, so far from being 
necessary to man’s development, is, as a dis- 
trust of God, and disobedience to him, a per- 
version of the moral and religious nature, 
which, apart from redemption, would involve 
man in ruin. 

“3. We believe that Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son of God, came into the world to 
reveal the holy love and grace of God, and to 
redeem men by the sacrifice of himself once 
for all upon the Cross for the sin of the world, 
so conveying to the individual believer the 
Divine pardon. 

“4. We believe that this pardon is appropri- 
ated by faith in Jesus Christ, and that by this 
faith the Holy Spirit, producing union with 
the living Lord, regenerates human nature to 
eternal life. 

“s. We believe that the regenerate are the true 
Church, to which, among other sacred obliga- 
tions, is committed the task of transforming 
the world morally and socially, into the King- 
dom of God. 

“6. We believe that the Bible is God’s Book, 
because it enshrines the divine revelation cul- 
minating in the historic coming of Christ, his 


life, death and resurrection, and the gospel 
therein contained. 

“7. We believe that all truth is to be re- 
ceived as from God, and that the apparent 
conflict between science and religion not only 
can be adjusted, but is at the present time ap- 
proaching a reconciliation.” 

May we say that it begins badly, as 
if it were concocted by theologians far 
from the people? Who knows, except he 
be a skilled metaphysician and a theolo- 
gian besides, the meaning of the words 
“transcendent” and “immanent” in the 
first paragraph. We confess that these 
words bother us when we try to under- 
stand what is meant. Is it meant that as 
“Maker and Ruler of all things” God 
is outside; while yet he is “immanent,” 
inside of it all, by his Eternal Spirit? Or 
is “transcendent” something more than 
outside, something unrelated to the fa- 
miliar categories of time and space and 
force such as we know about? And by 
“immanent” is something more meant 
than the divine presence, something in- 
side us of which we may have conscious 
knowledge if we are spiritual enough?. 
Or does it mean that all movements of 
mind and matter are acts of divine voli- 
tion? We much prefer the answer of the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. 

The second paragraph is a direct at- 
tack on Mr. Campbell’s language, rather 
than his meaning. When he says that 
the drunkard or the roué in his crime 
is seeking after God it sounds blasphem- 
ous and is bad enough; but all he really 
means is that he is seeking after good 
as he sees it, and that good is what God 
wants him to have. 

The third and fourth paragraphs are 
quite too theological in the use of such 
figurative words as “redeem” and “sacri- 
fice,” which are suitable enough in the 
pictorial and popular language of the 
Bible, but which, when put into a formal 
creed, seem to tie us up to a theory of 
God’s part in pardon which we have little 
to do with; as our practical part is peni- 
tence and love. God’s part can best be 
left to his own counsels. That fourth 
paragraph is formal, complex, stating a 
process which belongs to theology, not 
to simple faith which knows love and 
trust but does not understand much 
about what is meant exactly by “union 
with the living Lord,” or just how the 
Spirit “regenerates human nature to 
eternal life.” 




















There is no particular criticism to be 
made of the fifth and sixth paragraphs, 
when translated out of their somewhat 
stilted language. The last paragraph is 
almost a truism. It tells us that all truth 
is true, that truths cannot collide, and 
that we are learning more and more truth 
on certain lines, that is, in the relations 
between truths as related to the visible 
and the invisible. But we do not need 
seven wise men of Albion to teach us 
that. We knew it before. 

With this polemic creed we would like 
to contrast the beautiful irenic confession 
of Faith agreed upon by the Tri-Church 
Council when it met in Chicago. That 
was religious, and it could be “under- 
standed” of the common people. 


z 
Concerning Middle Age 


The Atlantic Monthly lately dis- 
coursed on Middle Age, with its usual 
pithiness. When is a person middle- 
aged, or possibly when ought any one 
to be at about the middle of life? Grow- 
ing old has wonderfully changed since 
we were boys. Then the old men were 
doubled up at fifty, and Aunt Betsy at 
thirty was an “old maid.” There are 
still broken-down farmers, but they are 
such at eighty years old; and a woman 
is a girl till forty, and quite marriageable 
at that age. The novel writers under- 
stand this, and are making their heroes 
and heroines out of riper timber. Where 
the circumstances are tolerably favorable 
we are able to keep our boys “only boys” 
up to twenty, and the girls are girls until 
twenty-five. We acknowledge that these 
conditions do not exist in the crowded 
cities, but that they do exist in the coun- 
try is the pregnant fact. Going back to 
nature means, under present conditions. 
a lengthening out of all the periods of 
life. 

If boyhood can be protracted to twen- 
ty under the new conditions, middle age 
ought to be set down, we think, at some- 
thing a little short of sixty. Does this as- 
tonish the reader? Let him take note of 
‘the middle-aged people whom he knows, 
and he will find that many of them are 
absolutely in the full possession of every 
faculty at the age we have named. A 
few of the professions, or callings, wear 
as badly as ever—a few are even harsher 
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than formerly. The ministry is a good 
example ; but then, the ministry has been 
the least of all occupations adjusted to 
the times. Salaries are even averaging 
lower than forty years ago. The rivalry 
of half a dozen sects in every little vil- 
lage puts the parsons to their paces in a 
furious competition. The minister 
preaches fully as often as in the days of 
Edwards and Norton, and he does it in 
the face of an astoundingly developed 
literature, which his predecessors did not 
have to meet. Trade competition pushes 
business men forward into a maelstrom 
where the struggle sucks down the many 
and sends the few floating off as million- 
aires. Here it is that “heart failure” 
comes in, and the competitors drop in 
their tracks, knowing nothing of either 
old age or middle age. 

We imagine any one to be middle-aged 
when he has flexible joints and muscles 
—when his whole physical frame works 
with about the same simplicity and regu- 
larity as it did at twenty; and when his 
intellectual forces can be marshaled with 
pleasure and promptness. If the world 
talks to us at sixty as it talks to us at 
thirty, and we do not catch ourselves 
sighing for the past, we may fairly set it 
down that we are middle-aged. At this 
moment we are, however, looking out of 
the windows of the past. We voted for 
Lincoln, if not for Fremont. We shouted 
as boys for Fremont, and we would like 
to do it again. Yes, we should have the 
same enthusiasm if these old days were 
to be, lived over again. We listened to 
Emerson and Phillips, and Sumner and 
Gough—and that was only yesterday. 
The day before we read “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” when it appeared as a newspaper 
serial. Yet we resent the charge of old 
age. We are not old, nor do we intend 
to be. We think a good deal of this de- 
pends upon will. Our wills should be 
trained to take possession of our affairs 
and determine the conditions most favor- 
able to a long life and a strong life. 

The advent of middle age might be 
set down as, say, forty years. If boy- 
hood comes up to twenty, youth can easily 
be extended to thirty-five or forty. Mid- 
dle age may then subtly take possession 
and extend from forty until eighty. 
From that point an easy old age should 
conduct us gently and quietly on to one 
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hundred and ten or one hundred and 
twenty. The few exceptional cases might 
reach on to one hundred and fifty. We 
are not talking at all loosely in this mat- 
ter, for, estimating what has taken place 
in the way of alleviating toil and giving 
us sanitary conditions, we incline to be- 
lieve that human life may be prolonged 
to the ages designated. It is only fair to 
science and invention that we should 
make use of them in this way of living 
a well-rounded life. Eliminate the fury 
of competition and the rage for riches, 
and this sort of life would be natural— 
let us say it will be natural. Our 
schooling for the most part is still wrong- 
headed. It begins the struggle for life 
at seven or eight years of age, and inten- 
sifies it until graduation. It should be 
doing exactly the opposite. School life 
should be simplified until it becomes an 
adjunct of the simplest home life. Com- 
petition should be eliminated after the 
most complete manner. It is right here, 
in the school, that the nerves are put 
under their first strain, and the senses set 
into the background, while the pupils sit 
on patent seats—not seldom imbibing 
patent information. In daily life the 
sexes are still competitors, instead of co- 
operators, and everywhere to get at the 
head of the class, or the clique, is the 
chief object of knowing; and after grad- 
uation it is the chief end of doing. 

We thank The Atlantic for suggesting 
this topic; but we do not agree that the 
preservation or the loss of either health 
or hair is the result of inheritance. .The 
fact is we are not taking advantage of 
one tithe of the information given us 
by science. “You ‘know better,” says 
Mother Collins. “Yes, you know better 
than to grow old.” You know better 
than to waste your health by turning 
night into day. You are living two 
years in one. You do not recuperate by 
natural sleep, until you are unable to do 
it when you wish. You insist on eating 
five times as much as you can digest or 
use. You act like fools in your acquisi- 
tiveness. You want more than you can 
use, and you pay for it forty times over 
its worth. A man who gives health and 
time and his outlook for a happy and 
long life for a heap of useless riches is 
irrational. The whole world is bound 
to cut out middle age, or make it un- 
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worthy a capital letter. The great, broad 
plain of smooth life that looks back smil- 
ingly to the hills of youth and forward 
with joy to the valley of old age is nar- 
rowed to a line. 

A better outlook is surely before us. 
The streets of a great city do not pre- 
sent us an ideal; they would not if paved 
with gold. ‘Man) was not created as an 
experiment, with most of the samples 
broken up in the mold. The placid life 
is the wise life. Satisfaction and sun- 
shine are better than wealth and fret. 
Why should we be burdened with capaci- 
ties that our methods of life will never 
put in use? Why should the birds sing 
to deaf ears, and why are the lichens and 
the roses painted for eyes that are blind? 
The complete man—what a wonder will 
he be—all his powers in possession, and 
all his years fertile! 

Js 


Parenthood 


Every one knew beforehand just what 
President Roosevelt would say to the 
Congress of Mothers which met in 
Washington last week, for he has said it 
before, and there was nothing new to 
add. But it is one of those things which 
bear repeating frequently, for truth is 
trite and needs to be told to new people, 
and to the same old people, many, many 
times. 

Possibly some of the best influences 
that will be recognized in history as com- 
ing from Mr. Roosevelt’s administration 
ate those that have been drawn from his 
abounding exuberance of utterance on 
topics that are not wholly, or not at all, 
official. Such has been his emphasis on 
the evil of race suicide and on the honor 
of motherhood and fatherhood. 

The English papers are riow noticing 
the fact that a certain student at Cam- 
bridge has achieved the great distinction 
of winning the Porson scholarship. His 
mother was the first woman to win the 
honor of senior wrangler, the highest 
possible at Cambridge. Her husband 
took the same honor. Now their son 
achieves the highest distinction. That 
fact illustrates the value of what has 
come to be called eugenics, a subject to 
which Francis Galton has called par- 
ticular attention of late. The world 
is advanced by the co-operation of all 

















decent people of whatever grade of abil- 
ity, but they must be led and directed by 
men and women of exceptional ability. 
Those who know they possess ability 
above the average ought, out of love and 
duty to the race, to seek partners also of 
exceptional ability, and then to desire an 
abundant family. So far society takes 
no precaution to secure an improvement 
in the human race. It allows marriage 
of the most incompetent, and even par- 
ents do not teach their children the value 
and virtue of seeking partners who pos- 
sess brains rather than money. A good 
match is called one which provides an 
easy life rather than one which antici- 
pates a blessing in the next generation. 
The poor and the worthless marry and 
have many children, while the choicest 
youth delay marriage for money’s sake, 
and then have few or no offspring. That 
this is thoroly bad for society needs no 
argument. Marriage is a grace, even if 
celibacy is not always a disgrace. 

It must be remembered that the sim- 
plest mathematical and mortuary con- 
sideration shows that merely in order to 
maintain the present population of any 
community or of any element in it, it is 
necessary that all who reach marriage- 
able age should marry and have from 
three to four children, enough to supply 
loss by infantile mortality, and more are 
required to supply the lack from those 
who do not marry. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that those best educated, 
most ambitious, having the most ability, 
do not meet this condition. That means 
that the best blood fails to perpetuate it- 
self, and the inferior fill their place. It 
is not easy— it is not pleasant—to press 
this privilege and duty of parenthood on 
self-indulgent people, who care for them- 
selves, and who do not appreciate the 
spirit described by Cicero of the old man 
who planted an orchard from which he 
could not eat for the sake of his succes- 
sors. 

We cannot do better than to quote a 
part of Mr. Roosevelt’s address to the 
mothers : 


“The successful mother, the mother who 
does her part in rearing and training aright 
the boys and girls who are to be the men and 
women of the next generation, is of greater 
use to the community and occupies, if she only 
would realize it, a more honorable as well as 
a more important position than any successful 
Sea 
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“Unless the average woman is a good wife 
and a good mother, unless she bears a sufficient 
number of children so that the race shall in- 
crease, and not decrease, unless she brings up 
these children sound in soul and mind and 
body—unless this is true of the average 
woman, no brilliancy of genius, no material 
prosperity, no triumphs of science and indus- 
oy avail to save the race from ruin and 

eath.” 


But we need similar lessons for 
fathers. It is parenthood that is to be 
honored and fostered. Especially does 
this duty and privilege belong to the for- 
tunate, the exceptionally able and bril- 
liant, to those whose children will be the 
world’s leaders and masters, and who 
will be a crown of glory to old age. 


st 


Kentucky’s Anarchists 


Kentucky’s night-riders resumed 
work last week, after a few days’ truce. 
At Birmingham, one hundred of them, 
masked and wearing badges, murdered 
two men and a young child. Several 
other persons were dragged from their 
beds and brutally whipped. At Brooks- 
ville, the raiders were content with burn- 
ing a tobacco warehouse. Port Royal is 
a village a few miles from Clarksville, on 
the Tennessee border. There a band of 
night-riders took from his bed a promi- 
nent planter named Welch and whipped 
him with thorn bushes. Then, after 
“shooting up” the town, they departed, 
but were ambushed a few minutes later 
by unknown critics of their methods, who 
killed Vaughan Bennett, one of their 
number, and placed several buckshot in 
the body of his brother. The father of 
these young men is an officer of the to- 
bacco growers’ association, which Welch 
had refused to join. In Eddysville, the 
riders captured a judge and the city mar- 
shal, carried them away to the woods and 
whipt them. 

The new Republican Governor of Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Willson, when in New York a 
short time ago remarked that the people 
of the State, being real Americans, were 
obstinate. “Wherever you find Ameri- 
cans, you are going to find hard-headed 
obstinacy.” We quote from his explana- 
tion in the Evening Post: 

“That’s the main trouble with our people who 
are mixed up in this tobacco business. They’re 
good people, well educated in the schools, 
Christians, honest, good citizens, but they are 
stubborn—almighty stubborn. They get an idea 
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into their heads and it’s almost impossible to 
knock it out. But they are beginning to realize, 
I think, that they are not making anything out 
of this tobacco war. Before it started they 
were getting the highest prices they had ever 
received for their tobacco. Today the country 
is losing terribly. This rioting is demoralizing. 
I must admit that reports of it have not been 
exaggerated. While no one knows anything 
definite about these ‘night-riders,’ it is a fact 
worth noting that they are present in the dis- 
tricts in which tobacco associations are organ- 
ized. Nobody knows en6ugh to charge the 
members of the associations with being the 
riders, but the inference is strong. They are 
not right, and they are without the law and 
should be punished, but there is something to 
be said for them. 

“This war is not like the feuds in the wild 
mountain counties. These people are educated, 
ordinary Americans, but, as I have said, they 
have stubborn natures. They will not permit 
themselves to be constrained by any one. Just 
stubborn, hard-headed Americans—that’s what 
they are. It will all come out right in time. 
It is purely a business trouble, like one of your 
financial competitions in New York.” 

Now, the truth is that a large part of 
Kentucky has for many months been 
given up to rural anarchists, whose un- 
checked course of crime has been a foul 
disgrace to an American commonwealth 
that professes to be civilized. And the 
Governor of the State asserts that these 
masked midnight assassins, who murder 
little children with their parents, “shoot 
up” towns, beat half-clothed women in 
the streets, whip judges, and have burned 
a million dollars’ worth of property, are 
educated Christians and good citizens 
whose only fault is their obstinacy! It is 
not surprising that a chief executive hold- 
ing such views and regarding this carni- 
val of crime as “purely a business trou- 
ble” has made little or no progress in the 
work of detecting the criminals and 
bringing them to justice. 

We have some knowledge of the con- 
ditions which have attended and suggest- 
ed the commission of these crimes since 
the formation of the Planters’ Protective 
Association in 1904, and of the policy 
and operations of the other organization, 
the Society of Equity, in whose territory, 
it should be said, there have been very 
few outrages like those which have oc- 
curred so frequently in that tobacco dis- 
trict which is called the Black Patch. The 
movement, of course, on its economic 
side, is an attempt to meet Trust methods 
in buying with Trust methods in selling, 
and was due to an almost complete sup- 
pression of competition among purchasers 


of the leaf tobacco grown in Kentucky. 
The methods of at least one of the grow- 
ers’ combinations have been much more 
brutal and criminal than those of any ex- 
isting Trust of buyers or manufacturers. 

It has been the function of the “‘night- 
riders” to compel by threats and violence, 
by arson and murder, the adhesion of un- 
willing planters to the association, or to 
inflict punishment for refusal to join. In- 
cidentally, the boycott has been applied 
in social life, in the schools and even in 
churches. In our judgment, the circum- 
stantial and other evidence is sufficient to 
connect the midnight assassins and in- 
cendiaries with one of the associations. 
The resolutions adopted at meetings and 
the addresses made by this association’s 
leaders are proof enough, even if other 
testimony be not taken into account. So 
effective have been the methods of intim- 
idation that, as the Governor said some 
time ago, witnesses having knowledge of 
the criminals will not testify, grand juries 
will not indict and petit juries will not 
convict. We are informed that one wit- 
ness who ventured to testify against a 
band of night-riding marauders was 
promptly convicted of perjury by a night- 
riding jury. Non-assenting planters are 
not now the only victims of the lawless. 
The tobacco raids have suggested a re- 
vival of the Ku Klux, and negroes have 
been among the recent sufferers. And, as 
a result of the disturbance, there has been 
a loss of $50,000,000 in the selling value 
of Kentucky farm lands. 

What we see in a considerable part of 
the State is a failure of government. 
Clearly it is the duty of the authorities to 
make every possible effort for the detec- 
tion and punishment of the guilty. If 
the associations were really opposed to 
the night-riders’ violence, they could give 
the Governor effective aid. As he can- 
not look to them for assistance, he should 
consider the methods which were used 
for overthrowing and punishing the 
Molly Maguires in Pennsylvania and, 
later, for breaking up the white cap bands 
in Mississippi. If residents of the State 
will neither serve as detectives nor give 
testimony to promote detection, the Gov- 
ernor, if he is anxious to restore order, 
should use detectives procured elsewhere. 
In this way Governor Vardaman solved 
a problem closely resembling this one in 
Kentucky, 
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Insurance Against Unemployment 


WHEN we had something to say re- 
cently about the extent of unemploy- 
ment, we asked the question: “What are 
we going to do about it?” 

This question has been asked a great 
many times since civilization began, and 
a great many different answers to it have 
been offered. Some of them have been 
speculative, some of them have been ex- 
perimental. The Romans tried bread 
and circuses, and did not get the best 
results. The inventors of that queer ad- 
ministrative medley,. the old English 
Poor Law, tried workhouses, provided 
with a sufficient stock of flax and hemp, 
“to set the poor on work.” They turned 
out to be expensive. The communal 
workshops of Paris associated with the 
name of Louis Blanc were purposely 
discredited by a bourgeoisie government. 
Charity organization societies have fallen 
back on cord-wood and the buck-saw. 
There is obviously room for new sug- 
gestions. 

We are not going to make one, how- 
ever. We content ourselves with calling 
attention to one that is not unfamiliar, 
and that we think merits consideration. 
The best provision that man has yet in- 
vented for the certainties of death and 
the uncertainties of life is insurance. 
Life insurance, in spite of blundering and 
dishonesty, has distanced the savings 
banks as a provision for the family after 
the death of the bread-winner. Fire and 
marine insurance distribute losses that 
would ruin individuals. Accident and 
sickness insurance are on the whole the 
most satisfactory provision that can be 
made against temporary disqualification 
for work or business. Why, then, should 
we not insure workingmen against loss 
of wages thru unemployment in seasons 
of industrial depression? The principle 
is sound, and the practice would require 
neither extraordinary skill nor impos- 
sibly large resources. 

The resources, however, would have to 
be ample, and the administration strictly 
impartial. It should be a government en- 
terprise as the workingmen’s insurance 
of Germany is. The weekly allowance 


during idleness should be less than the 
market rate of wages, and it should not 
be available where the idleness has been 
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voluntarily incurred by participation in a 
strike. 

Sooner or later we must come, by one 
or another route, to a legal recognition 
of the proposition that, whether or not 
society owes every man a living, such an 
instrumentality as organized society can- 
not shirk the humane duty of preventing 
socially preventable misery. It has taken 
the community a long time to grasp the 
truth that under modern industrial condi- 
tions great numbers of workingmen out 
of work are not personally blameworthy 
for their misfortunes. We still too often 
think of the unemployed man in terms of 
a colonial or frontier philosophy. So 
long as land was abundant within a short 
walk of every town, and within a few 
miles of every city, and a thrifty man 
could pay for a small farm in a few years 
by the fruits of his own labor, it was 
pretty safe to assume that an unemployed 
man was either idle or improvident. But 
the day of such conditions is gone by. 
Society now reaps the enormous eco- 
nomic advantages of specialization, vast 
accumulations of capital, and concen- 
trated management. But industrial prog- 
ress has put hundreds of thousands of 
wage-earners at the mercy of other men, 
who, in turn, are at the mercy of the 
great rhythmus of business prosperity 
and adversity. 

Society should bear the costs of the 
production of its own great well-beinc. 
It should not permit them to rest upon a 
class which is not strong énough to shift 
them or pass them along. We should 
like to see the experiment of insurance 
against unemployment honestly and faith- 
fully tried. - 


Misapplied Science 


ALL science is divided into three parts: 
pure science, applied science and misap- 
plied science. The first is our guide and 
inspiration; the second makes life 
smoother and swifter; the third blinds 
our eyes, leads us astray and sets us quar- 
reling with each other. The amazing 
success of the scientific method in its 
proper fields has led to the belief that it 
can profitably be employed everywhere, 
and this makes a great deal of trouble in 
the world. The publishers have just 
dumped on our table a dozen cloth-bound 
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examples of such wasted energy. Here 
is a volume on cheiromancy, strictly 
scientific in its form, absolutely nonsen- 
sical in matter, devoted to the classifica- 
tion and interpretation of the wrinkles 
and the pimples of the palm, a model 
of thoroness and workmanship in its 
cross references, indexes, bibliographies 
and correct quotations from ancient and 
modern languages. Here is another, 
equally painstaking and quite as unprofit- 
able, an analysis of chess problems. Next 
a volume, by a German scholar, natural- 
ly, contains a rigid classification of the 
writings of all the prominent anarchists, 
by means of a logical system of arbitrary 
definitions, a vain attempt to create a cos- 
mos out of the most chaotic of sociologi- 
cal nebulz. And we have not time to 
count the books that are rendered un- 
readable and misleading by the applica- 
tion of scientific technique to the subjects 
of art, literature and religion. 

This perversion of the method of 
science is essentially unscientific. As 
soon as the student enters the laboratory 
he is made to unlearn what his mother 
taught him, that “whatever is worth do- 
ing, is worth doing well”; the word 
“well” meaning “in the most careful and 
thoro manner.” On the wall of the 
biological laboratory is the warning, 
“never use a higher power on the micro- 
scope than is necessary.” In the machine 
shop he is told “do not make your tools 
too sharp” ; the harder the material to be 
cut, the more. obtuse must be the cutting 
edge. His instructors in physics and 
chemistry keep reminding him to drop 
his surplus decimals, because it is not only 
a waste of time but a positive falsification 
of the result to report a measurement as 
7.94625 millimeters when the scale is 
only accurate to .oo1 millimeter. 

But when the student goes over to the 
other wing of the faculty he finds another 
system prevailing. Here accuracy and 
thoroness are insisted upon as tho they 
were of value in themselves, not simply 
means to an end. He is taught to take 
unlimited pains in running down an ob- 
scure historical reference or the exact re- 
production of a careless sentence from 
an ancient author. The difference be- 
tween the sciences and the humanities in 
material and method is just this: the 
things studied in science are known to be 
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absolute, positive and unlimited, and the 
instruments used in their study are of 
recognized and ascertained inaccuracy. 
In the humanities, on the other hand, the 
materials are often of doubtful authen- 
ticity and uncertain value, and the 
methods are rigid and exact. The 


- humanist loves learning for its own sake 


and takes delight in logical processes. 
The scientist gets along with as few facts 
as he can and does not do any more think- 
ing than he can help to get his results. 

The development of research work in 
our universities is responsible for much 
of the misapplication of science. The 
professor of chemistry has ten times as 
many problems in his notebook as he has 
students to set to work on them. The 
professor of literature is sometimes wor- 
ried to find something hard enough to 
keep his students busy and important 
enough to be worth doing. Consequent- 
ly he emulates his scientific colleague by 
adopting laboratory methods to his very 
different work. He sees the chemical stu- 
dent get a Ph.D. for measuring the 
angles of the crystals of parahydroxy- 
azobenzene, so he brings up his students 
at commencement with a dissertation of 
equal bulk on the classification of the 
typographical errors in the first folio of 
Shakespeare or the use of sense adjec- 
tives by the minor poets of Missouri. 
Now the chemist did not care anything 
about the crystals. He cursed his luck 
when he found that he would have to 
measure them because the figures were 
not given in Beilstein. He needed them 
in his business. He believed they would 
throw light on the particular problems he 
was trying to solve and contribute to the 
elevation of the human race. He was 
seeking a missing link in his chain of 
reasoning. But the literary man wanted 
to add another grain of sand to the 
mountain of learning. He loved Shake- 
speare. He even loved the minor poets 
of Missouri. 

That was right. It was his business 
to love and to teach his students to love 
poetry, both Elizabethan and Missourian. 
But the question is, Was that the best 
way to cultivate the appreciation and 
comprehension of literature? A student, 
who was taking the entrance examination 
at Yale, gave away the system when, in 
reply to the question of how he studied 
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Lycidas in the high school, he wrote: 
“The class went thru it line by line while 
the teacher explained away every illu- 
sion.” Now an allusion is something to 
play with, to be caught on the fly. But 
his teacher had been training him in the 
mathematical analysis of the curves of 
projectiles, which, however valuable in 
science, is of no use to a ball player. The 
attempt to treat an art as tho it were a 
science is disastrous. 

The Alexandrian grammarians were 
not distinguished by their contributions to 
literature, nor the medieval theologians 
for their spiritual power. Prophetic ut- 
terances, tho inspired and inspiring, are 
not to be used like axioms of geometry 
on which a volume of logical deductions 
can be based. Left plastic they may be a 
vital principle ; petrified into a creed they 
are apt to be used as a weapon. In the 
art of moving speech, as in all the other 
arts, a certain degree of haziness and an 
obscurity in details are essential. There 
are many things in the world that would 
be spoiled if they were fixt, formulated 
and clarified. Even in the law precision 
of language is not always desirable. 
Justice would be the loser if the lawyers 
ever succeed in what they are always try- 
ing to do, to give an exact definition to 
the words of the jury charge “beyond a 
reasonable doubt.” The scientific method 
is the most marvelous instrument of the 
human mind, but for many purposes of 
practical and the higher life it is not con- 
venient and, therefore, according to the 
scientific principle of the adaptation of 
means to ends, it should not be used. 
There is, or may be, such a thing as a sci- 
ence of colors, a science of music or a sci- 
ence of religion, but these should contrib- 
ute their results, not their method, to the 
art of painting, the art of piano playing 
and the art of living. 

& 


The Fulguration of Cancer 


RECENT reports from Paris announce 
that a new method of treating cancer has 
been demonstrated in that city and that 
it has been received with great attention 
and even approbation by distinguished 
surgical authorities in the French capi- 
tal. This new method consists in apply- 
ing sparks of electricity at very high ten- 
sion to the growth, with the idea of kill- 
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ing pathological cells and so eradicating 
the malignant condition. At the preseat 
time about one in thirty of the popula- 
tion of civilized countries dies from can- 
cer. This means that a very large num- 
ber of sufferers from the disease are con- 
stantly in existence. Hope is stirred up 
in all of them whenever such a new dis- 
covery is reported, and it is anticipated 
that at last the long-looked-for remedy 
for this awfully fatal disease has been se- 
cured. About once a year there comes 
some supposedly scientific announcement 
of a cure for cancer. During the course 
of the next twelve months, as a rule, the 
new cure proves to be as illusory as any 
of its predecessors. Within the last five 
years the X-rays and light, and then 
radium and then the trypsin treatment 
for cancer have each been exploited as 
cures. for the affection and have each 
sunk back into oblivion. 

Something, it is true, is gained each 
time. It has been found that the X-rays 
may be radically beneficial in the treat- 
ment of cancer that is superficially sit- 
uated. The same thing is true with re- 
gard to radium, and also with regard to 
concentrated rays of light. With regard 
to trypsin, the possible remnant of use- 
fulness after the exaggerated claims is 
much more dubious and remains to be 
seen. Whether fulguration will in the 
course of the next two years suffer the 
same fate remains to be seen. It may be 
said at once, however, that until a rem- 
edy for cancer has been tried for three 
years we can know nothing about it. The 
rule among surgeons is that unless there 
is a survival and absence of all symptoms 
after three years, any treatment of cancer 
cannot be spoken of as having accom- 
plished any definite good. There are 
many forms of treatment that relieve 
symptoms for the time. There are even 
a number of surgical methods that are 
apparently curative for a year or more. 
The question of their efficiency can only 
be settled by time. 

Much as we would like to welcome a 
remedy for this most hopeless scourge 
of humanity, which now carries away 
more of the population than practically 
all of the infectious diseases combined, 
that is, more than scarlet fever, small- 
pox, measles, and typhoid fever taken 
together, we must warn our readers of 
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the necessity for not allowing the hopes 
of suffering friends to be raised by news- 
paper announcement of cure. Such hopes 
are fated to be dashed to the ground, 
very probably, until we know more about 
the nature of cancer. Possibly some lit- 
tle good is accomplished by such an- 
nouncements, since the attention of phy- 
sicians and surgeons thruout the world 
is attracted to the new method of treat- 
ment and it is very thoroly tried in a very 
short time, so as to determine its efficien- 
cy without delay. As most of the sug- 
gested cures, however, have, as is true of 
this latest method of treatment, been in 
use scarcely more than a year, if indeed 
that much, the advisability of making 
such announcements is extremely du- 
bious. Among physicians there is a feel- 
ing that many of the inventors of the so- 
called cures are more intent on gaining 
notoriety for themselves than in getting 
at the truth of the usefulness of their 
method of treatment. If all of the loudly 
advertised cures that have been an- 
nounced in the last ten years had been 
kept to the inventor himself and a few 
friends working in sympathy with him, 
for confirmation and control, the world 
of medicine would have lost nothing and 
humanity might have gained much by 
not having to suffer bitter and grievous 
disappointment. 


Js 


The Senate, having 
ratified all the treaties 
adopted at The, Hague 
Peace Conference to ameliorate the con- 
ditions of war, is now considering the 
treaties that will tend to abolish war, all 
of which are expected to pass. In for- 
warding these treaties to the President 
for transmissal to the Senate, Secretary 
Root wrote: 


The Senate and 
The Hague 


“Let me go beyond the limits of the cus- 
tomary formal letter of transmittal and say 
that I think the work of the Second Hague 
Conference, which is mainly embodied in these 
conventions, presents the greatest advance 
ever made at any single time toward the rea- 
sonable and peaceful regulation of interna- 
tional conduct, unless it be the advance made 
at the Hague Conference of 1899. 

“The most valuable result of the conference 
of 1899 was that it made the work of the con- 
ference of 1907 possible. The achievements 
of the two conferences justify the belief that 
the world has entered upon an orderly process 
thru which, step by step, in successive confer- 





ences, each taking the work of its predecessot 
as its point of departure, there may be con- 
tinual progress toward making the practice of 
civilized nations conform to their peaceful 
professions.” 

Our readers need not be reminded that 
Tue INDEPENDENT has been one of the 
few papers in the land that has urged 
these views from the very beginning. 
When it is remembered that last sum- 
mer the nations of the whole world, for 
the first time in the annals of history, 
assembled to discuss affairs common 
to all, and in their conference, besides 
taking many measures to make war more 
humane, created a supreme court of the 
world founded on the model of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, de- 
clared for the principle of obligatory ar- 
bitration in international disputes, prac- 
tically prevented war between three of 
the five continents of the world, and took 
the first step in the creation of the “Par- 
liament of Man,” we can claim with rea- 
son that the Second Hague Conference 
did a great work and prepared the way 
for still greater accomplishments. Thanks 
largely to the inspiration and support of 
Secretary Root, our delegates were able 
to play the leading rdle in the Conference. 
Now let Secretary Root carry to a suc- 
cessful completion the negotiations for 
obligatory arbitration treaties with all our 
sister nations, and especially with Japan, 
and few men in our public life will have 
done more than he for the substitution of 
law for war. 


yd 
ee Pein words diplomacy and 
tplomatic have in times 
of Diplomacy 


past carried a Machiavel- 
lian note. It was thought to be the chief 
duty of diplomatists to circumvent and 
deceive each other, and so get an unfair 
advantage in the game of shrewd con- 
cealment and falsehood. The new style 
was signalized by John Hay, who was 
said to be an exponent of the American 
shirtsleeve diplomacy, which meant that 
of square dealing and frank truth-telling. 
This better method was admirably de- 
scribed by the new Japanese Ambassador 
the other day, when he said at a dinner 
given him by the Japan Society of 
New York: 


“Ladies and gentlemen, there is no art in 
our game of diplomacy; it is the sincerity of 











friendship that will not only adjust any diff- 
culties that may arise between us, but lead us 
to march on the path of progress for the de- 
velopment of our common interests. Believe 
me, therefore, when | say that in our game of 
diplomacy my trump is hearts.” 

That looks like going to Japan for les- 
sons in Christianity. It is the kind of 
diplomacy which the Hague conferences 
are advancing, in which questions of 
difficulty are to be settled by kindly arbi- 
tration instead of trickery or force. 
Whether called shirtsleeve diplomacy, or 
heart-trumps diplomacy, or Hague and 
arbitration diplomacy, it is no longer 
American or Japanese, but is coming to 
be cosmopolitan. Ring out the old; ring 
in the new. 


& 
Disa ~ 
_— ns President G. Stanley Rall, of 
Clark University, says he 
Dead? ) 


would cut out Greek from all 
secondary schools and colleges. He is 
quoted in an interview: 

“These dead languages are so terribly dead 
they are not even ghosts of ghosts, shadows 
of shadows, intangible, evanescent, unreal, and 
the time spent in mastering these ghastly, 
ghostly tongues might so much better be spent 
in mastering something that would become of 
use to the pupil. 

“Of what use is it to a young man, for ex- 
ample, to learn Latin and Greek? He is shut 
up absolutely to one profession—teaching— 
and that the poorest paid of any profession 
with which I am acquainted.” 

Money, money! “Poorest paid!’ Never- 
theless we believe teachers of Latin and 
Greek are as well paid as teachers of 
physics. There is something worth while 
besides what will be “of use to the pupil” 
in money-getting. It will be a sad day 
for the intelligence of the world when it 
ceases to honor the language of that little 
Hellenic peninsula which invented civil- 
ization, spread it over the world, gave 
it to us thru the agency of a race which 
possessed more genius than any other 
that has ever lived, first created philoso- 
phy, literature, science, criticism and the 
arts, and whose tongue, after conquering 
the civilized world, gave us the Christian 
religion, and again ruled the world from 
the Bosporus until a wave of barbarism 
battered it down, burnt its libraries, in- 
troduced the Dark Ages, until the Re- 
naissance and the Reformation again re- 
stored learning and culture by bringing 
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back Greek from Constantinople. But 
there is not much money in it—"the poor- 
est paid of any profession’”—more money 
than there is in astronomical research or 
high mathematics. Latin and Greek are 
not dead yet, nor will be so long as men 
love the true, the beautiful and the good. 


& 


The world must be grow- 
ing better, judged from the 
increased attention given in 
this country and in Europe to the drink 
evil, And it is a question that cuts across 
all parties, as moral questions ought to. 
The work of reform is not done here or 
in Great Britain by a specifically Prohibi- 
tion party, but by men of all parties. The 
British Licensing Bill, presented by the 
Liberal party, is already dividing the 
Conservatives. The alliance between the 
Anglican Church and the breweries is 
breaking, for the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and one or two other bishops have 
said good words for it, so that Mr. Bal- 
four says: “Don’t talk to me about bish- 
ops.” To be sure, the Anglican Guardian 
and the Catholic Tablet, which usually 
pull tandem against any Liberal proposal, 
agree that the bill is cruel robbery. The 
robbery consists in the fact that the bill 
will, in fourteen years, close 32,000 pub- 
lic houses—that is, saloons—which have a 
market value to their owners, even altho 
the owners are paid for the loss. But 
still further it provides that after four- 
teen years no such payment will be made, 
but the proprietary right of remunera- 
tion will lapse. And, still further, the 
breweries will lose value. They have all 
been capitalized, the old- owners made 
peers, and the stock sold to the public, 
that is, to the clergy and churchmen, the 
value’ of whose stock will fall seriously. 
It is not every religious man to whom 
the morals of the people seem of more 
value than the money in his own pocket 
The investment may fail, like invest- 
ments in gold or diamond mines ; and the 
investors simply showed bad judgment 
in buying shares in property that was 
hostile to public morality and economy. 
In this better country it never occurs to 
any one to recoup to a saloon-keeper or a 
distiller his loss when law shuts out his 
business. 


Liquor Laws 
in England 
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It is at last decided, after 
long discussion and negotia- 
tion, that the Congregational 
Theological Seminary at Andover shall 
go to Cambridge to be near the Harvard 
Divinity School. Practically the two 
theological schools will, for instruction, 
be united, but the legal separation will 
continue, on account of the endowments. 
lt must not be assumed that a Congrega- 
tional and a Unitarian seminary are thus 
consolidated, for such is not the fact, 
altho people still are liable to think of the 
Harvard Divinity School as Unitarian. 
It is one of the great merits of President 
Eliot, himself a Unitarian, that he recog- 
nizes that the University does not belong 
to one of the smallest of the denomi- 
nations, but to the whole people; and 
years ago Congregationalists and Bap- 
tists were put into the most important 
positions in the Divinity School, while 
the professor in charge of the religious 
interests of the university is an honored 
Congregational minister. Andover Semi- 
nary was at its strongest when Profes- 
sors Park and Phelps had the leading 
chairs, after Moses Stuart had been its 
distinguished Hebrew teacher and the 
powerful advocate of the faith against 
the Unitarians when they were in their 
fighting prime. Then came the succes- 
sion of teachers who left when students 
were driven away by the attacks of the 
aged Professor Park, Joseph Cook and 
others on the Second Probation Doctrine 
of Prof. Egbert C. Smyth. Then Pro- 
fessor Moore went to Harvard, Tucker 
to Dartmouth and Harris to Amherst, 
and the Seminary has never recovered, 
so that it has been a toss-up whether it 
should show in its catalog the more 
teachers or the more students. The re- 
moval to Cambridge ought, with a 
strengthened faculty, to recover its pres- 
tige. 


Andover 
Seminary 


& 
A new defender of the faith 
— Old has appeared, Mr. Andrew 
erpent 


Allan, who puts forward the 
following solution of an old problem in 
his book on “Matter and Intellect: A 
Reconciliation of Science and the Bible”: 

“The serpent which tempted Eve was prob- 
ably a dinosaurian, and may possibly have 
been the iguanodon, a reptile which must have 
walked temporarily or permanently upon its 
hind legs, thus presenting a human appear- 
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ance, to which its magnificent skin or robe of 
feathers would add considerable beauty. Eve, 
therefore, seeing this human-like animal eat- 
ing of the tree, and suffering no harm, would 
readily forget the prohibition, and be tempted 
to try the fruit for herself without any actual 
speech passing between the two.” 


This theory is certainly original and in- 
genious, whatever else one may choose 
to call it. Those who are reconstructing 
their religion out of such materials will 
find this worthy of a place in their collec- 
tion beside the theory that when Joshua 
had the city of Jericho compassed seven 
times by the priests blowing trumpets, he 
was trying to find to which note of the 
scale the walls responded, so -that by 
sounding this the seventh day they would 
be overthrown by the vibration; and the 
equally plausible explanation of Elijah’s 
triumph over the prophets of. Baal, that 
the liquid poured upon the altar from the 
twelve jars was not water, but gasolene. 
ed 

Among the “Con- 

sular Reports” late- 

ly issued is one as 
to the work, wages and conditions of liv- 
ing of workmen in the textile mills of 
Germany. .We take as an example the 
report from Piauen, where laces are 
made by machinery. Women and girls 
are employed very largely at wages of 
about $3.81 a week for adults. There are 
stringent laws as to the hours of labor. 
The report says: 


“The families of the working people are rarely 
small, and it is not infrequent to find a man 
and his wife and several children subsisting 
on $3.81 a week. From this amount rent, 
clothing, food, fuel, and other necessaries have 
to be paid. In many instances, however, the 
wife is also a wage-earner as well as the man, 
and the children go to work as soon as possi- 
ble. Such families usually live in a kitchen 
and one other room. There the family cooks, 
eats and sleeps. The rent for such an apart- 
ment is rarely less than $2.38 a month, the 
general price being about $3.57. Hee Oi 

“Food is of necessity quite simple. One per- 
son thorolv acquainted with the life and con- 
ditions of operatives here says that the 
principal nourishment of the weavers consists 
of potatoes and salt, bread. and a so-called 
pepner soup, made of water, bread. a little fat, 
and plenty of pepper. Meat is seldom eaten, 
and when indulged in at all is usually in a 
form of soup meat or sansage. Operatives 
generally eat five times a day, and rve bread 
is nearly alwavs taken. The first breakfast 
consists of coffee, made chiefly of roaste2 
grain, and a piece of bread or roll. Some- 
times a bowl of hot water with a little flour 


Workers’ Conditions 
in Germany 
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stirred in is taken instead of coffee. The din- 
ner is at midday. The morning, afternoon 
and evening meals are much lighter, and in 
them beer often occupies a place.” 
Potatoes, rye bread and pepper—it is not 
strange that they emigrate; and this is 
the kind of wages and living that keeps 
up our high tariff to exclude their prod- 
ucts and which serves to depress their 
wages. 
& 

Child Labor at are indebted to a paper 

pase y R. F. Campbell, of Ashe- 

ville, N. C., for the state- 
ment that the best State laws in the coun. 
try regulating child labor are those of 
Wisconsin and Illinois. That of Wiscon- 
sin forbids child labor in mines or fac- 
tories until the age of sixteen years, ex- 
cept by permit from a county judge or 
factory inspector, and then not under 
fourteen years. There is factory inspec- 
tion, and children under eighteen are not 
allowed to work over eight hours a day. 
There are 19 Northern and Western 
States and 2 Southern States (Kentucky 
and Tennessee) which have a minimum 
age limit of fourteen years; 1 Southern 
State (North Carolina) has an age limit 
of thirteen years; 6 Northern and West- 
ern and g Southern States have an age 
limit of twelve years in factories. Florida, 
Louisiana and Mississippi have no child 
labor law, but it is to be remembered 
that these States have practically no cot- 
ton mills and few factories of any kind. 
Oklahoma has no child labor laws. South 
Dakota has an age limit of fourteen for 
mines, but allows children of eight to 
work in factories if they attend school 
twelve weeks in a year. There is plenty 
of rcom yet for reform. 
re) 

Julia Richman, a district superintend- 
ent of schools in this city, tells the fol- 
lowing story: In one of the East Side 
schools, in a class composed solely of 
immigrant children, averaging in age 
from twelve to fourteen, a teacher had 
dictated to the class a sentence contain- 
ing the pronoun you. A boy who had 
misspelt the word listened attentively 
as his teacher said “y-o-u—vyou.” Then 
he raised his hand and put the following 
conundrum to his teacher: “Vy de vy, 
and vy de o, ven u is you?” That ques- 
tion admits of no answer, for there is no 
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reason for it; it is utterly unreasonable. 
We do not sufficiently appreciate how 
hard it is for a foreigner, and for our 
children also, to learn to master our 
shocking miscalled orthography. Miss 
Richman mentions that in an evening 
school attended by 24 immigrants of the 
average age of 25, the word kitchen was 
spelt in seventeen different incorrect 
ways, and the word altho in 18 wrong 
ways, but the worst no worse than 
although. 
as 

The Free Art League is supported by 
artists all over the country, and they are 
engaged in a long and tedious campaign 
to secure into this country the free 
entrance of works of art. American 
artists do not ask protection from the 
rivalry of foreign artists. They say that 
the more such works are brought into the 
country the better for them, as it creates 
an atmosphere of art which helps them. 
Perhaps the absurdity is greatest in the 
case of paintings, sculpture and archeo- 
logical objects from a hundred to five 
thousand years old, whose value is histor- 
ical, and where the competition of living 
artists is absurd. The tariff only protects 
forgeries. A newly discovered statue by 
Praxiteles, if bought by Morgan, has to 
remain in his English collection because 
the tariff charge of perhaps $100,000 is 
imposed to protect American industries. 
The Queen of England can see it, but not 
an American resident here. 

& 

Mr. Rockefeller and Andrew Carnegie 
and the General Education Board have 
no authority to dictate to colleges 
whether or not they shall survive, but 
there can be no question as to the right 
of the General Education Board to de- 
cide that it will give no aid to more than 
one full college within a radius of a hun- 
dred miles in such a State as Wisconsin. 
The new rule favors the University of 
Wisconsin, at Madison, Beloit College 
and Lawrence University, at Appleton. 
The other colleges, such as Ripon and 
Marquette, will get no aid unless they 
reduce their curriculum to include only 
freshman and sophomore years, and be- 
come feeders to the leading institutions. 
But that does not mean that they will 
yield, for they may stand out and seek 
patronage as long as they please. 
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The best way of naming streets of 
growing towns deserves more considera- 
tion than it has received. Of course, 
they can be named by successive num- 
bers or letters, and that has an advantage 
in finding one’s way. But these names 
are uninteresting and better ones can be 
chosen for rural regions. A New York 
suburb has proposed the names of Greek 
gods for fifty streets, but the religious 
Little Tim Sullivan objects, and there 
are better names. We suggest only one 
way. Name a series of streets alpha- 
betically after trees, as Ash, Beech, 
Cedar, Dogwood, Elm, Fir, etc., and 
then line the streets with these trees as a 
lesson to the children. The order of 
Presidents, States or countries is another 
good way. 


& 

It is generally admitted that Christ’s 
birth and the accepted beginning of the 
Christian era has been set three or four 
years too late. Luke might seem to have 
fixt the date pretty definitely, by telling 
us it occurred in the reign of Herod, 
when Quirinius was Governor of Syria, 
and that it was in the year the census was 
taken by order of Augustus. Now late 
discoveries of papyri in Egypt, including 
one secretary’s copy of the regulation for 
taking a later census, show that the cen- 
sus was regularly taken every fourteen 
years. That would make the birth of 
our Lord to have taken place either seven 
or eight years B. C. Any day there may 
turn up a census order by Quirinius him- 
self. 

& 

Two rival companies in South Africa 
command the main output of diamonds 
for the world. They have had a trust 
agreement between them as to sales and 
price. Now they threaten to fight, but it 
is almost incredible that they should not 
come to some agreement, as it is not to 
the interest of either of them to reduce 
prices and profits. Jewels are the most 
useless and most costly of all things, and 
the public generally need not worry at 
the outcome of the quarrel between the 
Premier and the De Beers syndicates. 


Simeon Ford, who has succeeded Sen- 
ator Depew as our chief after-dinner 
humorist, said something at a dinner in 
criticism of the President which did not 
quite approve itself to Secretary Taft, 
who was present, but who said that if 
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he could not take and enjoy a joke he 
would retire to a monastery. That re- 
mark sounds innocent enough, but it has 
offended some sensitive ones, who ask, 
“Why a monastery?” A Catholic jour- 
nal answers somewhat snappishly that 
he ought to know that a monastery “is 
the last place in the world for the stupid 
or slow of wit.” Secretary Taft was all 
right; he was referring to the Trappist 
monasteries where the monks are vowed 
to perpetual silence. 
a 

We occasionally hear the complaint 
that our churches have too many benevo- 
lent boards, and that they ought to be 
consolidated into two or three, instead of 
seven or eight. Thus, it is said, let there 
be one foreign mission board, one home 
mission board, and one educational board. 
A year ago, by direction of the Meth- 
odist General Conference, its three boards 
of Education, Freedman’s Aid and Sun- 
day Schools were united under one man- 
agement, but now their directors have 
unanimously voted that it has not worked 
well, and they ask the General Confer- 
ence, at its approaching meeting, to sep- 
arate them again, that they may work in- 
dependently. 


It was in the debate in the Reichstag 
that the German Colonial Secretary ad- 
mitted that in the late war in West Af- 
rica the seizure by the German troops of 
the food of the natives caused the starva- 
tion to death of seventy-five thousand of 
them. It is a horrible crime, and matches 
the worst we have heard from the treat- 
ent of the natives in the Kongo Free 
State. 

sz 

We are requested by the editor of 
Charities to correct a statement in an 
editorial of March 5th. We quoted it as 
saying that there were 35,000 unem- 
ployed men in New York City, which is 
a number much smaller than other au- 
thorities have given. What Charities 
said was that there were 35,000 homeless 
men in the city out of work. 


& 

That a naval base should be established 
at Pearl Harbor in the Hawaiian Islands, 
as a protection to our whole Pacific Coast, 
is clear from all military considerations, 
and we trust the bill before Congress 
making a moderate appropriation for that 
purpose may pass, 
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The Insurance Solicitor 


THE insurance solicitor went forth to 
solicit. He was young and raw, but en- 
thusiastic. Beginning, as all new solic- 
itors do, with his friends, he asked each 
and every one to insure. In season and 
out of season he pointed out the uncer- 
tainty of life and how necessary it was 
to insure. He toiled not wisely, but too 
well all the week, and it got so that when 
any of his friends saw him approaching 
they turned quickly and went down a 
side street if there was any chance of so 
doing. At the end of his first two weeks 
of effort the harvest was nothing but 
leaves. The solicitor was surprised, not 
to say grieved. He spent much time in 
thinking over the situation, and being a 
bright young man, he came to the conclu- 
sion that there must have been something 
the matter with his “system.” He re- 
solved to try a new tack. Filled with a 
desire to win success as an insurance 
man, he picked out a prospect that 
seemed likely and carefully studied him. 
He set himself the task of finding out, as 
a preliminary, whether the man was mar- 
ried or single. He found out who his 
friends were and something about his 
tastes, as well as his income and financial 
responsibility. He studied his man with 
all the ardor that a good lawyer studies 
a difficult case. When he considered that 
he really knew the man he approached 
him on the subject of life insurance, 
using arguments that his study of the 
man had taught him must prevail. He 
landed the prospect. He had solved the 
problem of soliciting. Thenceforth he 
did not count the time lost that was ex- 
pended in preparation for doing what he 
wanted to do, which was to write life 
insurance. Sometimes he spent two or 
three weeks in a field before he solicited 
a single case. It has been well said that 


it is an art to conceal one’s art, and this 
may well apply to life insurance solicit- 
ing. The successful life insurance solic- 








itor strikes when the iron is hot. He is 
on the ground at the psychological mo- 
ment with an application ready for signa- 
ture, and perhaps a blank check for the . 
premium, that can be signed before the 
idea has grown cold. Life insurance is a 
great blessing, but even blessings must 


sometimes come in disguise. Tact is re- 
quired on the part of the solicitor, and 
the highest kind of tact. No man who 
does not believe in himself and in the 
dignity of his work can hope to be a 
success in this most difficult field of com- 
mercialism, even if there be a touch of 
the vicarious in it. The idea of adequate 
preparation in canvassing cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon an agent if that 
agent is going to belong to the $100,000 
Club. The man who comes into the pres- 
ence of a prospect with cringing or with 
apology merely invites the failure that is 
almost certain to come to him. Other 
things being equal, there are three things 
required of the solicitor in order to win 
success. The first is preparation, the 
second is preparation and the third is 
preparation. 
5d 


AN interesting point for insurance 
canvassers along the line of methods in 
soliciting was recently made by an ex- 
perienced agent in The Travelers’ In- 
surance Co. Agents’ Record as follows: 


When I write one man in an office I try to 
take the policy back when he isn’t there so as 
to show it to his partner. If his partner isn’t 
there I try to read it to his cashier or the next 
man, and in that way if I write one policy I 
often write three or four. 

As an example: I went into one civil en- 
gineer’s office and talked to four or five men; 
three or four others came in after lunch. 
There were eight men in the office and I didn’t 
write a policy. Two days later I met one of 
the boys on the street, he said, “You had bet- 
ter go back to Mr. Bride’s office.” I said, 
“Why?” “Why, he will take a policy. He 
said to the boys after you left, ‘I wouldn’t 
take a policy of that man because I wouldn't 
let him have the satisfaction of knowing he 
talked me into it.’” Well, I went back and 
wrote six. 
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Bank Speculation 


NEARLY two and a half years have 
past since the failure of the banks in Chi- 
cago controlled by John R. Walsh. He 
was convicted in January last, and on the 
13th inst., application for a new trial hav- 
ing been rejected, he was sentenced to be 
imprisoned for five years in the peniten- 
tiary. Nothing but his advanced age 
saved him from a longer term, for his 
offenses called for extreme punishment. 
Like the bank officers recently indicted 
in New York, Walsh unlawfully used 
the funds deposited in his banks for the 
support of his speculations and industrial 
ventures. Being president of the Chi- 
cago National Bank, he loaned to himself 
three-fourths of that bank’s entire assets. 
The remarks of Judge Anderson, when 
he sentenced Walsh, permit the inference 
that he had in mind the recent offenses 
of Morse, Heinze and others of their 
kind in New York: 

“No man can serve two masters. To my 
mind that is the key of this whole situation. 
The defendant was a banker, and president of 
a National bank. The proof showed that he 
loaned to himself substantially seven-tenths or 
three-fourths of the entire assets of this Na- 
tional bank—seventeen or eighteen million 
dollars—which was invested not in properties 
which had been developed, but in railroads and 
other properties which he hoped to develop. 
The banker was lost in the promoter, the specu- 
lator, the railroad man. The evidence cleariy 
establishes this. He owed a duty to the bank, 
his master. He attempted to serve those othe: 
interests, the other masters. To my mind there 
has been in recent times no clearer demonstra- 
tion of the statement that a man who is a 
banker ought to be nothing but a banker. Un- 
til at least those bankers who own and manage 
National banks understand that when they 
serve their bank they cannot serve other inter- 
ests—until that idea prevails cases like this will 
probably continue to arise.” 

Many believe that we should have had 
no panic in October last if Morse, Heinze 
and the Thomases had not controlled na- 
tional banks in New York. The ousting 
of them from their bank offices by the 
associated banks was the direct and im- 
mediate cause of that fright which drove 
the people to demand their deposited 
money and lock it up. At least two of 
these men had unlawfully used the funds 
of their banks to promote their personal 
ventures. Evidently they had obtained 
control of national banks and had become 





officers of them in order that they might 
make such use of other people’s money. 
To those who realize how enormous have 
been the losses and how great the suffer- 
ing and misery due to this panic, and who 
also know what the direct and immediate 
causes of the panic were, the exemplary 
punishment of these speculators in bank 
deposits, foilowing conviction on the in- 
dictments now pending, will be highly 
satisfactory. 


re) 
New York State Bonds 


THE most. successful bond sale ever 
made by the State of New York was that 
of the 11th inst., when $5,000,000 of fifty- 
year 4 per cent. highway improvement 
bonds were offered and bids amounting 
to $81,530,000 were received, those ~- 
which were accepted ranging from 
106.456 to 109. This response points to a 
plentiful supply of money seeking invest- 
ment in securities as to the safety of 
which there can be no question. The list 
of successful bidders. includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Hanover National Bank, New York City, 
$2,250,000 at 107.511, 107.001 and 106.751; 
Kountze Brothers, New York City, $1,000,000 
at 107.03 and 106.51; O’Connor & Kahler, New 
York City, $150,000 at 106.677, 107.389 and 
107.885; H. W. Poor & Co., Boston, $350,000 at 
106.87 to 107.17; Estabrook & Co., New York 
City, $300,000 at 106.55 to 107.05; William A. 
Read & Co, New York City, $745,000 at 
106.456. P 


....Willis G. Nash, who was recently 
elected president of the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank, was born and educated in 
Albany, and his entire business career 
has been devoted to banking. He first 
entered the employ of the Mechanics and 
Farmers’ Bank in Albany, and worked 
his way up thru all the positions until he 
became cashier. For the last fifteen years 
he has been cashier of the New York 
State National Bank, of Albany. Wil- 
liam H. Taylor, vice-president of the 
Bowling Green Trust Company; Miles 
M. O’Brien and William Skinner are the 
vice-presidents of the Mercantile, and 
Emil Klein continues as cashier. The 
bank was started in 1850 and now has 
capital stock of $3,000,000, surplus and 
undivided profits amounting to $2,435,- 
383, and $11,787,071 in total resources. 
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JOSEPH JOACHIM, the 

hed musician and 

it, Director of the Ber- 

lin Royal High School of 

Music, the founder and dom- 

inating A of the world 

renown Joachim String 

Quartet, wrote as follows 
concerning 


Neeson Herat 
ORGANS 





JOSEPH JOACHIM, 
“The Mason & Hamlin Organs, which are being 
hool of 


used in the Royal High Sc usic, are distin- 
guished for their extraordinary pureness and fullness 
of tone, as well as for their quick response and elas- 
tic touch. They are of exceptional value in the 
wing room, as well as in the concert hall, and can 
well @ the place of the pipe organ. ithout 
hesitation, I count them the very best yet produced 
in reed organ manufacture.” 
The reasons for such opinions from the world’s 
musicians is found in the MASON & HAM- 
quality of tone and power and variety of ex- 
pressiun—not found in any other instruments. 
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INDEPENDENT or THE CONTROL 
OF ANY SINGLE INTEREST 


The 
Madison Square 


37 fAadigon Avenue 


MODERN fireproof apartment 
house and apartment hotel 
of the highest class, facing Madison 
Square —the quietest and most 
beautiful of New York’s small 
parks; within a few minutes’ walk 
of the best shops, theatres and 
all the transit systems Specially 
designed to meet the requirements 
of those who desire quiet and dig 
nified surroundings, a cheerful out- 
look and abundance of light, air and 
sunshine €@ Plumbing put in under 
the supervision of and subject to 
tests of the Building & Sanitary 
Inspection Company, 
or 


The servants of the housereceive full and satis- 
factory compensation for their services from the 
owners, and are neither itted to accept, nor 
SESE SEES ees of any kind from the 

enants. 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 
THE HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 





The statement of the Hartford Life Insurance 
Company shows total assets of $4,092,185.91, an 
increase during the year of 70.31. The 
surplus has also been increased during the year 
so that the capital and surplus now amount to 
$095,949.43. The total paid to policy-holders and 
beneficiaries since the company was chartered in 
1866 has been $32,231,677. The legal reserve 
insurance in force has been increased during the 
year by $1,212,550, and the company now has $132 
for every $100 of liability. The president is Gen. 
George E. Keeney, and the secretary is Thomas 
F. Lawrence. 





READING NOTICES 


THE WOMAN AND) DRESS SHIELDS 

In order to make any woman ideal many things are 
required. A pleasing gown makes a happy setting for 
even the most perfect woman. The gown must fit. It 
must be protected from soil, and as one means of accom- 
plishing this dress shields have been devised. A_ good 
dress shield is now held, by fastidious women, to be an 
indispensable factor to the proper finishing of any gown. 
The perfect dress shield is impervious to moisture; it is 
without odor; it can be readily cleansed; it has hygienic 
qualities and, last but not least, it is durable. A dress 
shield that offends in one respect might as well offend in 
all, as it is unavailable in either case. The Omo 
Dress Shield symbolizes perfection, as it meets all the 
requirements-that have been named and is made in a 
wide variety of styles to meet all requirements. Some 
women fail to get the best results possible because they 
wear too small a size. This is an amperes matter and 
ought not to be overlooked. The booklet about the 
Omo issued by the Omo Manufacturing Company, 
Middletown, Conn., is crowded with information regard- 
ing the subject of dress shields. 








A NEW CREAM SEPARATOR FOR FAMILY USE 

The old time butter making process was slow and very 
laborious. Sometimes it used to seem as if the farmer’s 
wife must drop before the butter “came” in response to 
the churning that was so tiresome. The substitution of 
mechanical milking for hand work and the rise of the De 
Laval Separator robbed butter making of many of its 
terrors and eased the farmer’s wife of many of her bur- 
dens when the De Laval Separator was used. The but- 
ter product was not only more easily produced, 
but it was also better, and the farmer‘s wife is 
no longer as much of a drudge as in the old days. With 
a De Laval Separator she may cultivate her garden, 
make prize preserves for the county fair and far 
happier than she could before the advent of this useful 
machine. A new and smaller size has just been put on 
the market that is adapted to the use of those keeping 
one o1 more cows. 


GREAT WESTERN ROUTE 

The following steampship lines call at Plymouth on the 
eastward trip: North German Lloyd; Hamburg-American, 

hite Star and American Lines, and passengers for 
England invariably land at that port and proceed to 
London by the special train, which is waiting at the 
Plymouth Millbay Docks, by the Great Western Route 
and which is not only the Royal Mail Route, but the 
shortest and most picturesque route to London. The 
ourney is made in four hours. The Great Western 
ailway of England have established an office at the 
Times Building, Broadway and Forty-second street, New 
York City, for the purpose of giving any information 
which may be required by travelers who intend visiting 
the British Isles. 


PITTSBURG MORTGAGES 
James W. Drape & Co., Farmers’ Bank Building, 
Pittsburg, Pa., make a specialty of receiving money 
from non-residents for the purpose of investment, i. 
the same on real estate security on first bond and mort- 
gage, which in all cases are direct in the 
g the investment. have 


mame of the Rasy 
been established in Pittsburg for over twenty-eight years. 











NO FEES 
An unique service is rendered at the Madison Square 
Apartment House whereby the servants of the house re- 
ceive full and satisfactory compensation for their ser- 
vices from the owners, and are neither permitted to ac- 
cept nor do they expect to receive fees of any kind from 
the tenants. 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





Mergenthaler Linotype Company, quarterly, 
2% per cent., payable March 31st, 1908. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, $2 per share, payable April 15th, 1908. 


Western Union Telegraph Company, a stock 
dividend of 1% per cent., payable April 15th, at 
ae of the transfer books March 2oth, 
1908. 


Otis Elevator Company, quarterly, preferred, 
$1.50 per share; semi-annual, common, $1.50, 
payable April 15th, 1908. 


United Fruit Company, quarterly, 2 per 
cent., payable April 15th, 1908. 


Metropolitan Trust Company, quarterly, 6 
per cent., payable April Ist, 1908. 


American Type Founders Company, quar- 
terly, preferred, 134 per cent.; quarterly com- 
mon I per cent., payable April 15th, 1908. 


Union Bag and Paper Company, preferred, 
I per cent., payable April 15th, 1908. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company, of 
which Charles E. Chase is president and 
Thomas Turnbull is secretary, has declared a 
dividend of $5 per share, payable April rst. 





REAL ESTATE 
LONG ISLAND SOUND—NEW LONDON AND EASTERN POIKT 


Large list of furnished summer places, from to $4,000. 
¥, WS. OHAPPELL, New London, Conn. 


A COUNTRY HOME, Norfolk, Conn. 


o summer ae Tarte hours from aor aa | 
rovemen uity, $7,500. Milevation, 1, feet. 58. 
A. SELDEN, worfoik: Oona. 


[EwIsé @onGER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 
Articles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 
Wednesday, April 15th, 1908, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Thursday, March 19th, 1908. 

On account of the annual meeting, the transfer books 
will be closed from Friday, March 20th, to Tuesday, 
March 31st, 1908, both days included. 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Sonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
March ist, 1908, at the office or agency of the Company 
in New York or in Boston, will be paid in New York by 
the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
New York, March 10th, 1908. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
regular quarterly dividend of two and one-half per cent. 
was declared, payable on and after March 3ist, 1908, to 
the stockholders of record on Saturday, March 14th, 1908, 
at one o’clock P. M. 

The transfer books will close on Saturday, March 14th. 
1908, at one o'clock P. M., and reopen on Wednesday, 
April ist, 1908, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

FRED’K J. ARBURTON, Treasurer. 








OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, March 10th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company 
has this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the preferred stock, and also a semi-annual divi- 


" dent of $1.50 per share upon the common stock of the com- 


pany, both payable at this office on April 15th, 1908, to 
the preferred and common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 3ist, 1908. 

LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 35. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared, payable April 
15th, 1908, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street, 
Boston, Mass., to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 26th, 1908. 

CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer 





THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

New York, March 11th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors have ordered that in Tieu of the 
usual cash dividend for the quarter ending March 31st, 
1908, a stock dividend equal to ONE AND ONE-QUARTER 
PPR CENT. of the stock held by each stockholder at the 
close of the transfer books on March 20th, instant, be is- 
sued to such stockholders on and after April 15th, 1908. 
For the purpose of such dividend the transfer books will 
be closed at three o’clock on the afternoon of the 20th day 
of March, instant, and be reopened on the morning of the 


ist day of April, 1908. 
A, RB. BREWER, Secretary. 


MUSIC STUDENTS 
Should Have Steady Nerves. 


The nervous system of the musician is often very sensi- 
tive and any habit like coffee drinking may so upset the 
nerves as to make regular and necessary daily practise 
next to impossible. 

“I practise from seven to eight hours a day and study 
Harmony two hours,” writes a Mich. music student. 
“Last September I was so nervous I could only practise 
a few minutes at a time and mother said I would have 
to drop my music for a year. 

“This was terribly discouraging, as I couldn’t bear the 
thought of losing a whole year of study. Becoming con- 
vinced that my nervousness was caused largely by cof 
fee, and seeing Postum so highly spoken of, | decided I 
would test it for a while. 

“Mother followed the directions carefully and I thought 
I had never tasted such a delicious drink. We drank 
Postum every morning instead of coffee, and by Novem- 
ber I felt more like myself than for years, and was ready 
to resume my music. 

“1 now practise as usual, do my studying and when 
my day’s work is finished I am not any more nervous 
than when I began. 

“I cannot too highly recommend Postum to musicians 
who practise half a day. My father is a physician and 
recommends Postum to his patients. Words cannot ex- 
press my appreciation for this most valuable health bev- 
erage, and experience has proven its superiority over all 
others.” ‘*‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 











fitlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 


value of ....... oe eceewsese +$22,662,119,438.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

ol ee oa sees 230,616,103.20 
Paid losses during that period.. 130,940,447.61 
Issued certificates of profits to 

CINE, Sccbscsqvcrctss séeeee 82,497,340.00 
Of which there have been re- 

aa eee eee 75,068,270.00 
Leaving outstanding at present P 

WOE 0050005000600 peecceseceod 7:429,070.00 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

SMOGMES WO ccsccccsccccves é 19,923,965.85 


of the company amounted to.. 12,664,897.11 
The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing. the cost of insurance. 
or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President 
SANFORD E. COBB, Second Vice-President 
CHARLES E. FAY, Third Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 
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he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 . 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
pal Stock, $338,400 


EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER Sur + + $236 
5 per cent. Debentures and First Mortgages upon Real Estate; nearly ————— sold aru over thirty 
years’ business without loss or delay to inv estors. Send for information. . 








The Merchants National Bank 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Capital - . ° . E: 
Surplus Earnings - - - 


$1,000,000.00 
700,000.00 
This bank will receive direct from banks, manufactur- 
ters and mercantile firms, checks and time items drawn 


on Providence, and remit upon payment in New York 
exchange at a reasonable rate. 


** The year-round 5. safe investment” 
FARM &3 Xo clint erer Ce 
MORTGAGES 1,6 % 


Tell me hew much to invest land I will forward all 
And complete information. You "isve fall details betore you soud 


Best references BON FOE Y Since, me. 





The total income of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1887 was $5,829,715. In 1897 
its income had grown to $22,981,257. In 1907 
this item has increased to $73,114,161. The 
ordinary person has only a very faint idea of the 
significance of these figures. It is strikingly indi- 
cative, however, of the estimation in which the 
company must be held by thousands upon thou- 
sands of insurers in order te obtain such an enor- 
mous income. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company had 9,620,009 
policies in force on December 31st, 1907, or more 
than any other company in America. There must 
be a reason for this. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 








dad ode lbedbees tedeeb hoe seete $29,845,723.08 
28,286,361.96 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559,361.12 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


INCORPORATED 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





The definite surrender values in a or af A 2 up insur- 
by the Massachusetts N Law, 

policies of the “BERKSHING 

issued; the solid | ae condition of pany 
it. large surplus; its handsome ay ye it iiperal -ing i- 
cies; and its promptness paying all 
make the BER R desi x4 - os for the 
= and the agent. For circulars and rates ad- 


“JOHN H. ROBINSON, 


General Agent for New York and New Jersey 
325 Broadway, Corner Murray Street, New York 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 
JOHN P. Bunk. M.D., - President 
NANCE pepeenisined 
JAMES B. PLUM. 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Prest. Title Gwarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER.......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


os men, whether experienced in life insurance 
or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 
pany, for a limited territory if desired, and secure 
‘or themselves, in addition to _, year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest n income for 
the future. Address the Company at "its 


Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City 
1908 FIRE INSURANCE 1908 


National « Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 
Statement January 1, 1908 





Conltal Gteck oft: Cah, cc¢ctccancveaticed $1,000,000.00 
Masmameiee Weegee, occ ncsinnttictoonder 4:473,102.18 
Unsettled Losses and other claims........ 477,202.34 
TGR DE cab en gin oo ad cescavesarinntoss 1,503,660.76 

Total Assets, January 1, 1908.......... $7,453,965.28 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 


ISAAC TEALL, Caterer, of Rochester, N. Y., 
says of 


SARATOGA VICHY 


As a Cure for STOMACH TROUBLES 

For over a year I suffered intensely with Stomach 
Trouble, and although a number of physicians had my 
case, none of them were able to give me any relief. At 
last a personal friend of mine, who is a doctor, recom- 
mended Saratoga Vichy Water. 

A case was ordered of Mr. H. S. Jenner, general agent, 
of Rochester, and from that day to this I have not failed 
to drink from one to three bottles each day, with the re 
sult that I can now eat anything I choose, and have 
gained over 25 lbs. I can conscientiously say I now have 
perfect health, which is entirely due to Saratoga Vichy 
Water. Respectfully yours, 

Isaac TEALL, Caterer, 
139 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 














